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The Week. 


HERE have been some ripples in political affairs during the 
week, but on the whole it has been quiet. Up in New Hampshire 

the Democrats in the Legislature have been behaving in a manner 
to shock beyond expression their Republican brethren. 
been turning the latter out of office, redistricting their districts in 
a subdolous and gerrymandering manner, and generally conducting 
themselves as Republicans have done on similar occasions. The grief 
of the latter is not, therefore, soothed with universal sympathy, al- 
though it is feared that all these wiles of the Democrats may here- 
after secure that party a control of the State even when it has not 
carried it by the popular vote. Mr. E. H. Rollins, former Republican 
manager in New Hampshire, must hear this with a grave smile. 
On the other hand, it is predicted that, if this is what you call 
Democratic reform, many men of independent minds “ will cut bait 
in the next clection”—a nautical term meaning that they will 
refuse all active participation in the campaign. In Massachusetts 
there is the withdrawal of Mr. Dawes and Mr. George 
Hoar, and the rumored withdrawal of Judge Hoar and Gene- 
ral Butler. This would leave Massachusetts with a delegation 
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| think, and yet with so little faith in the abiding 


: . : | 
weakened of its strongest elements both of good and evil, but loss | 


would much preponderate over gain, especialiy as Butler's retire- | 


ment because he chose, and not because he must, would make 
his disappearance not a blessing unmixed. And the new Congress 
needs to be strong, for it is to do its work amid the distractions of 
a Presidential contest. From other parts of the country little is 
now heard. In Washington, Mr. Creswell has resigned, and Mr. Hale, 
next friend of Mr. Blaine’s, has succeeded to him, thus giving the 
quidnunes a problem with which they have been very busy— 
namely, whether this appointment means that Mr. Blaine is General 
Grant’s first choice for the next Presidency and is to have the 
patronage, or whether it means that the President wished to pro- 
pitiate Mr. Chandler, whose daughter Mr. Hale married, in order 
that the father-in-law might support him in getting a third term. 
This question is not yet solved. In South Carolinathey indict more 
officials for theft, and Moses pardons them, and now threatens to run 
again as a candidate “in order to be vindicated.” In Iowa there has 
been an “ anti-monopolist ” convention, which was for hard-money, 
and which will probably in any event be made master of the State at 
the approaching election. In Indiana and Illinois a black outlook 
for the Republicans is reported. 





The announced retirement of Mr. Dawes from Congress has natu- 
rally called out notices of his public life in the Massachusetts papers 
which have been of a kind and complimentary character. Fora 
man to have served continuously eighteen years in Congress is un- 
doubtedly in these times a remarkable fact, and the Massachusetts 
citizen is ordinarily proud of keeping his representative in Congress, 
and may well have some misgivings as to the successor. Mr. Dawes 
may be said to be the product of an intelligent New England con- 
stituency, above the level of which he never rose, and in advance of 
which he never ran. He did not find out that the civil service 
needed reform until his constituency were fully aroused by its abuses, 
and then his fourteen years of experience in Congress were insufli- 
cient to enable him to suggest the proper remedy. Although indus- 
trious and assiduous, he has never shown any sign of statesman- 
ship, and his almost unequalled experience has merely made him 
skilled in the jangling machinery of Congress—able to push a mea- 
sure he favored or to obstruct one to which he was opposed, but 
unable to make the machine of governmont better than he found it, 








or to direct its working towards the end of permanent good. In his 


cighteen years of service he has never uttered a sentiment or origin 
ated a measure which any one can call to mind; and if he should 


remain in Congress fifty years, he probably would never be able to 
deduce general principles from governmental experience, Dor fore- 
cast the necessities and means of national progress. As a public 
economist he inherited Mr. iel 
make speeches against extravagance, to vote against all expendi- 
tures, right or wrong, and to shut one’s eves toeverything beside. It 
Mr. Nast had ever turned his sareastie pencilagainst Mr. Dawes, he 
might have portrayed him as a little spigot, smiling blandly at 
his own tightness, while the revenue roiled in volumes from the 
Treasury bung-hole. In character, Mr. Dawes has always been 
“ thoroughly respeetable,” but never high-minded. 
a bribe, or vote against a job; but next you might tind him making 


y 


Washburn’s ideas, which were to 


Hie would spurn 


political capital or obeying some fancied law of party necessity by 
opposing a measure which he believed to be just, or 
equivocating letter denying his connection with Credit Mobitier. 
Jt is in moral courage that he has been most defective —active wl 

the battle was to be fought with blank cartridges, 
Butler 
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like the first 


campaign, or in attacking a broken-down official lke 
Richardson, but too ready to retreat under cover when the fighting 


became really dangerous. A man so timid, so sensitive to what people 


wWdgment of the 


spectability ” has done a great deal towards keeping things as they 


are—that is to say, in the mire. 


better part of mankind, could never be a statesman, and his * re- 


We told last week of a scheme of Senator Carpenter's to gag 
ourselves and all our fellow-members of the press, and told alse 


how he had come out in a letter and explained that he had never 
for &@ moment pourished any such design. There has since been 
another excitement from a similar cause, but according to some 
accounts our apprehensiveness was as before. 
Mr. Poland, cf Vermont, protfers the Boston Advertiser what 
he calls the true history of t’ atest bill for destroying the 
liberty of the press. He says .at in Is70 Congress passed 
an act establishing a police-court in the District of Columbia. 
Previously there had been none. The law gave to this 
court original and exclusive jurisdiction of certain crimes—al!, 
that is to say, not deemed capital or otherwise infamous. But soon 
the Supreme Court of the District strongly intimated that this 
granting of so extensive a jurisdiction to a court wherein there was 
no provision for trial by a jury was unconstitutional. Upon this the 


bench and bar of the District began to feel alarm at a possible 


groundless as 


Icew 


eendition of things in which there should be a _ considerabie 
body of cffences with no court whatever having jurisdic 
tion over them, and Mr. Poland was asked to intro- 


duce an amended bill giving to the regular criminal courts a 


coneurrent jurisdiction with the police-court. This was the chief 
object of the bill. There was, however, another defect to be reme- 
died. An indicted criminal fleeing from the District was secure. 
The constitutional provision for the rendition of fugitives applies to 
States only, and the second object of the bill was to extend this 
provision to the District also. Mr. Poland adds that the thought of 
newspapers never crossed his mind; nor does he yet see why any 
newspaper writer should be in apy fear of the bill. Mr. Poland has 
been a Vermont judge, and probably knows what he is talking 
about, but the Washington correspondent of the Tribune asserts 
that the bill would never have been mentioned by the newspapers 
if a Senator had not pointed out to the reporters that the eleventh 
section of the Carpenter bill was much less dangerous to newspaper 
men than the Poland bill. This comports well with the fact, nox 


vet explained by Mr. Carpenter, that excellent lawyers in the Senate 


as 
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at once attacked his innocent-looking eleventh section, and indeed 
supplied the newspapers with the objections which have been made. 


The firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. have replied to the wild aecu- 
sations brought against them by General Butler, in his speech of June 
th, in very effectual manner. 
lirm had attempted to defraud the 
metals in the form of works of art. 


a The tirst charge was that the 

Government by importing 
Their reply to this charge is, 

that the importations to which General Butler referred were made 
before the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. came into existence, and 
before any one of the present or late members of the firm became 
connected with the metal-importing business; the senior member 
of the firin, William E. Dodge, being at the time engaged in the 
dry-goods business.” We may add that this charge had been eare- 
fully examined and publicly exploded by Mr. D. A. Wells some 
weeks before the General made his great speech. His seeond 
Mr. Dodge “ went to the 
Treasury and had a comma taken out of one place and put in 
another, and thereby cleared $2,250,000." The reply of the firm 
is that this historic comma, which made nonsense of the tariff act 
and imposed “ two conflicting rates for one and the same article,” 
was ‘* taken out” by Mr. Fessenden, then Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, who decided, as he was no doubt quite right in doing, that the 
sense of the act required it; and that the firm did not make any- 
thing by the change. 


_ 


charge was that in a certain tariff act 


For the benefit of those of our readers who 
may not be skilled in the science of hermeneutics, we may say that 
the taking out of commas, when done by the Secretary of the Trea- 
wury, even at the request of William E. Dodge, is not a criminal act, 
and is indeed frequently done by courts of the highest jurisdiction 
in the construction of statutes. Butler was soundly scored by several 
of his fellow-members on the oceasion of his harangue, which was 
even more foolish than usual, and even better adapted for injuring 
himself and his cause. 


General Sherman’s removal of his office as General of the Army 
from Washington to St. Louis is probably to be best understood by 
military men, but it has been made the subject of some newspaper 
articles of a more than commonly bitter character, and it becomes 
a proper subject for lay comment. As if in answer to these arti- 
cles, there have now been published two letters which throw light 
on the subject—one from General Sherman, written four years ago, 
and addressed to Secretary Belknap, and one from General Grant, 
written eight years ago, and addressed to the late Secretary Stan- 
ton. Both are characteristic—General Sherman’s being as forcible as 
usual, and General Grant’s as plain and simple in intention as usual, 
though rather less clumsy in expression. The gist of them both 
seems to be this: In the army regulations made in 1847 —which 
General Sherman mentions with praise—the General of the Army 
was given very full control of it. But later, in the days of Presi- 
dent Polk, when General Scott quarrelled with Secretary Marcy, 
this control passed to the Secretary of War; and, later still, says 
General Sherman, though General Grant has nothing to say about 
this, it became the policy of Jefferson Davis, and, after him, of his 
sueeessor, Floyd, to keep the General-in-chief as much as possible 
subordinated to the Secretary of War, in order that thus the army 
might go into the war of secession without a legitimate head. 
General Sherman is always forcible in speech, but about bis being 
right there doubts, and all this may or may not 
be history. It is certain that General Grant, who in 1866 was 
very desirous of rehabilitating the office of General, and wrote as 
much to Secretary Stanton and got his wish, has since taken a 
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different view, and it seems altogether certain that there are two | 


sides to the question whether it is best for the army to be managed 
by the President as Commander-in-chief, through the Secretary, or 
This is an old conflict. 


to be managed by the General. It is, how- 


ever, easily conceivable what General Sherman thinks on the ques- 
tion, and it is conceivable, too, that he is just the man, after thinking 
of it for some time, to cast the dust of Washington off his feet in some 
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indignation and betake himself to St. Louis. We have spoken of 
some of the newspaper articles as having been uncommonly bitter ; 
but they hada sort of malicious pettiness which doubtless did much 
to defeat their aim. This aim was to persuade people that Grant 
was now so low that Sherman felt compelled to drop him. 


General James Watson Webb has communicated to the public 
the first part of his defence against the charges recently preferred 
against him in Congress. It is in the shape of a very long letter, as 
might have been expected, for General Webb’s accomplishments in 
this line have been famous for many years; and it is very pugnacious 
and abusive, it being also now many years since General Webb 
has been surrounded by enemies—some of them pretty constantly 
incited by British gold, others of them natural foes, such as Barn- 
burner Demecrats and Whigs of various stripes except the right 
one. Secretary Fish is one of these latter, and gets some of the old- 
fashioned ponderous billingsgate flung at him. But the defence, so 
far as it can be judged from this instalment of it, is certainly no 
defence at all. The charge was much as follows: General Webb, 
being in 1860 sent to Brazil as our minister, pushed a certain claim, 
and by-and-by recovered a heavy sum, but under the protest of 
Brazil. The State Department received in due course $25,000. 
Soon after it seemed to our Government that the money should be 
returned, and the $25,000 was sent to Brazil, whence word imme- 
diately came that this was not the full amount nor the half of it. 
The State Department, according to Judge Hoar, traced £5,900 
sterling, sent at the time the award was originally made, to Mr. 
Webb’s London bank-account, and as good as said that it was a 
part of the money paid by the Brazilian Government and seques- 
trated by General Webb to his own use. We give a fair idea of the 
defence of which we speak when we say that General Webb meets 
this point by saying that, as soon as he heard of the charges made, 
he wrote to Messrs. Baring, and that in reply they sent him a letter, 
which he appears to present with a complete reliance on its sufli- 
ciency. Yet what is it? Messrs. Baring tell him they have received 
his letter, and on examination find that in 1867, the year in ques- 
tion, they had bought for him in Europe £5,798 worth of United States 
bonds, and sent them to him at Rio. Nothing more is offered in 
explanation. As for the general line of reply, Webb asserts 
that Mr. Fish hates him, and hated Seward, and seeks revenge in 
slander; that Mr. Seward knew and approved Webb’s action, and 
that it was not in any sense a secret; and he hints that the missing 
money went to Brazilian officials as a corruption fund. Asked for 
the names, he answers that undoubtedly certain of the political 
leaders of Brazil would be very happy to get hold of them, but that 
he is not going to tell. The Brazilian officials should estimate at 
its true value this rather rare spirit of self-sacrifice. 


One of the most important and largest granges in the country, 
“Good Hope” Grange, of McDonough County, Illinois, has voted, 
with only two dissenting voices, to disband and surrender its char- 
ter and its existence. The reasons given by these grangers are 
that the original principles of the organization have been entirely 
ignored; that the officers have assumed powers which are 
tyrannical, arbitrary, and entirely subversive of good order in 
the lodge and in the community ; that the officers of the National 
Grange have behaved in a systematically autocratic way, ruling 
with a rod of iron; that large sums of money have been collected 
by the several State Granges and the National Grange, for which 
no adequate return has ever been realized by the individual mem- 
bers of the order; that a disposition has been from time to time 
manifested by the State and other officers of the order to change 
the organization from its original plan to that of a political par- 
ty; that, in short, the Grange movement of McDonough County is 
a failure. The resolutions passed are the more remarkable from 
the fact that McDonough County is on the line of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad, a line owned by grinding monopolists 
—non-residents at that—who have for many years been engaged in 
those operations whicb are known in times of commercial activity 
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as carrying the products of the grain-fields of the West to deep- 
water, and in times of commercial depression as sucking the life- 
blood out of the heart of the same section of country. 


The most interesting parts of Mr. Evarts’s address on Chief- 
Justice Chase, delivered before the Alumni Association of Dart- 
mouth College, were those devoted to the legal-tender cases and the 
impeachment of Andrew Johnson. With regard to the latter, Mr. 
Evarts’s opinion that it was chiefly due to Mr. Chase that the first 
great impeachment case in the history of this country was not de- 
graded to the level of a political proscription, will probably be felt to 
be more and more true as time on. With regard to Mr. 
Chase’s position as to legal-tender, Mr. Evarts was not so successful 
in justifying the apparently irreconcilable conflict between Mr. 
Chase’s action as Secretary of the Treasury and his action as 
Chief-Justice. Indeed, Mr. Evarts did not attempt to reconcile 
them. Of his general estimate of the character and abilities of Mr. 
Chase, we may say that it has something of the glow of the orator, 
but appears to be in the main a just estimate—just enough for the 
present, at least. Time makes strange work with the names of the 
successive greatest and wisest of the race, and what he does in 
other lands we may count upon his doing in this also. 


r ag 
goes 


The proceedings against the notorious Police Commissioners, 
Charlick and Gardner, instituted some time since by Tammany Hall, 
have resulted in their conviction by a jury of fraudulent election 
practices, the imposition of a small fine, and the resignation of the 
Commissioners. Nothing could show more strongly the effeet which 
the obstinacy and insensibility to public opinion of the Mayor is 
having in its turn on the public opinion of this city than the ready 
credence obtained by the rumor, started immediately after the ter- 
mination of the proceedings, that Charlick and Gardner would be 
immediately reappointed to office. Whether they will be or not we 
do not profess to know, but a precedent for such a proceeding having 
been lately given by no less a person than the President of the 
United States, in his reappointing ‘‘ Boss” Shepherd in Washington, 
we see no reason why any one should be surprised if mayors of large 
cities follow the example. The case is an important one, however, 
for Republicans to consider. The Police Commission of this city 
is the chief supervisory election machine in the country, and, con- 
sidering the value of New York in a Presidential election, it would 
not be going too far to say that upon the constitution of this board 
the fairness or unfairness of a Presidential election might well turn. 
After the reform-movement war against Tweed, it was in the power 
of the Mayor to make this commission respected, and thereby greatly 
strengthen the hands of the party which was opposed to the dis- 
credited and despised organization of Tammany Hall. 
that, we see the reform movement and the Republican party dis- 
credited by the establishment of a firm alliance between the reform 
Mayor and these notorious men, and their removal from office ef- 
fected, if it has been effected, by Tammany Hallitself. Their convie- 
tion is political capital, and good political capital, for the Democratic 
party. 





A matter with which people had supposed they were done has 
just been brought forward again by Mr. Theodore Tilton. His new 
production leaves the public about as well informed in regard to the 


real nature of his charges or wrongs as it was before; but we do 


not think there is any doubt in the public mind as to the degree of 


wisdom he has exhibited in his recent course. On his own show- 
ing, he appears to have condoned all the offences against him, such 
as they may have been, and for one reason and another to have main- 
tained a silence or a sort of silence for many months. Whatever the 
hardships which this course entailed upon him, they were all a part 
of the game he had chosen to play, and he should have played it 


to the end like a man and borne all the consequences. 


It can hardly 


be thought that the ill word of Dr. Leonard Bacon should have made 
so unbearable an addition to his woes that he must after so long 
an endurance at last make a confidant of the public. 


And this, in- 
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deed, he has not done. The confidence is incomplete, and for our. 
part we hope it is to remain so, unless Mr. Beecher’s friends see fit 
to exact from Mr. Tilton a full disclosure. Meantime, talk and 
counter-talk are as rambling, half relevant, and mutually contra- 
dictory and confusing as anybody need desire. 


The course pursued by our Common Council in reference to 
the dogs is having some strange results. For one thing, there has 
been a horrible brutality, due to gross stupidity rather than cruel 
intent, in the killing of them. This could have been avoided in a 
dozen ways, but the Aldermen, apparently with a rough contempt 
for what they regard as the sentimentality of Mr. Bergh’s Associa- 
tion, would have nothing to do with that body, refused to allow it 
to take charge of the executions, and gave the duty to a man of 
their own, who seems to be such a man as might be expeeted. 
Smothering the dogs has been his endeavor, but, in his ignorance of 
the nature of carbonic-acid gas, he has made extremely unsuecess 
ful The to our 
or be if 
nances represented civilization. 
sult of the municipal in the 
it has greatly excited the human community, and apparently the 


details disgrace civilization, 
our 
our 


policy 


are a 
city 


attempts. 
would 


government and its ordi 


Anothet 
matter hi 


marked — re 


been that 


canine community as well. It need not be doubted that the dogs 


are aware of what is going on; indeed, the general hunting of them 


by vagrant boys would suffice for that, and reports of bites are very 


unusually frequent. As for men and women, they are in a sort of 
small panie about bydrophobia, all the alleged cases of which are 
given in some of the papers with a most disgusting and demoraliz- 
ing fulness. One man who some time since was bitten, has even 
been joked by his companions into believing himself hydrophobic, 
and has been taken to the hospital in a state of mania. Clearly 


this was superinduced by his fears, which again the criminal con- 


duct of the newspapers had doubtless caused or inereased. 
What proportion this kind of ease bears to the total number 
of alleged hydrophobic cases even the doctors cannot say, 


but we may well believe it an extremely large one. And we may 
well doubt if any such measures as the Mavor and Council have 
taken are in any way defensible. At the same time, probably no 
reasonable man objeets to seeing our city streets cleared of mis- 
begotten, wretched dogs without proper masters, or without mas- 
ters at all. It is this feeling which gives the ordinance a public 
support on the whole sufficient to sustain it. 


The work of the past fortnight in Spain has been the attempt to 
force the position of the Carlists at Estella, a strongly fortified town 
on the river Ega, in Navarre. As early as the 16th of June, it was 
reported that Gen. Concha had begun the attack, but bad roads, 
consequent upon bad weather, delayed him, and it was not till the 
25th or 2th that he crossed the Ega suddenly, and carried by rapid 
assault, in the midst of a terrible storm, three villages in the sub- 
urbs of Estella on the north and east, cutting off the line of retrea 
for the Carlists. On Saturday, he marched directly upon Estella, 


and in the night made an attack on Muro, about two miles 
distant, but, exposing himself in the front rank, was in- 
stantly killed. The army, discouraged by so great a blow, 
and being repulsed, fell back in more or less disorder, and 


with a loss which was probably heavy, to the respectful distance 
of Larraga and Tafalla, where it awaits the arrival of its new 
He will have much to do if he would 
rival the brilliant services of the veteran who preceded him, and 


| whose death as well as successes ought to prove a wholesome in- 


spiration to the army. Operations in other parts of Spain have been 
of some importance. On the 19th, Don Enrique was killed in an 


| engagement at Aleora in Castellon, and Don Alfonso signally de- 


feated on the 27th and 28th at Chelva, in the province of Valencia ; 
and generally the Carlists have fared badly wherever they were 
encountered. Don Carlos was to have reached Estella on the 27th, 
and may be expected to take part in the next battle of importanec 
in the north. 
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THE WORK AND CHARACTER OF CONGRESS. 

MIE daily press has classified the work of the present Congress 

with remarkable unanimity in holding that the things which 
ought not to be done Congress has very properly left undone, and 
the things whieh ought to he done it has left undone likewise. In 
other words, the judgment of the country is that the sins of Congress 
are those of omission rather than of commission; and that we have 
not had a very bad Congress because we have had as nearly as pos- 
sible no Congress at all. There are, however, some exceptions to 
this generalization, and the exceptions, strange to say, are each of 
unusual magnitude. On the positive side of good works may be 
noted the revision of the statutes, which is one of the largest and 
best-executed pieces of legislative work that the country has had 
for fifty years. It is not to be supposed that the present Congress, 
which has talked so much and done so little, began and finished 
the work of revision. On the contrary, this began many years ago, 
with a commission which did nothing except, we believe, rent a 
pleasant smoking-room, appoint a clerk, and draw pay. It then 
fell into the hands of a very competent commission, which really 
performed the task of revising in an able if not masterly manner. 
But when their report was laid before Congress, it became evident 
that revisions of substance would call out more debate than could 
be compassed by a session, even though nothing else was talked 
about, and it was therefore wisely determined to give up the hope 
of revising, and be content with the task of codifying. Accordingly, 
one of the ublest and most painstaking lawyers in the country was 
retained to go over the work of the commissioners, and cut out all 
changes of substance, so that what was left would be a code of ex- 
isting law. Finally, with the assembling of the present Congress, 
Mr. Poland gave himself up to the work of perfecting and carrying 
the bill. The merit of Congress was in allowing competent hands 
to do the work, or in throttling the ignorant, self-opinionated legis- 
lative tinkers, who generally spoil whatever the competent few in 
Congress undertake. 

To the same class of positive legislation belongs the Sanborn 
investigation, with its results of the Republican Treasury Depart- 
ment overturned and the demoralizing moiety system abandoned. 
And it is noticeable that for this, as for the preceding important 
measure of the session, we are chiefly indebted to an individual. 
The sub-committee of the Ways and Means, consisting of Messrs. 
Foster and Beck, stumbled unsuspectingly upon the trail, which 
they pertinaciously followed. For Mr. Beck to investigate his 
political opponents was characteristic, and neither creditable nor 
disereditable. But for Mr. Foster to forego the usual party plea- 
sure of whitewashing his friends, and to brave the combined power 
of the Treasury, the secret service, the informers, the President, 
and the then Republican leader of the House of Representatives, 
and to pursue his investigation in a quiet and resolute way, with 
very little intention of arousing the public, and with no intention 
whatever of abandoning the enquiry, let the result be ever so 
damaging, certainly required a fair share of moral courage, and is 
ene of the hopeful signs that our younger public men of the better 
class are beginning to regard “ party” as nothing more than an 
instrumentality for the public good. And here we may observe 
parenthetically that the men who have not been afraid to “‘ damage 
the party” have done the most to keep it upon its legs. If a gen- 
tleman of as irreproachable private character as Senator Bucking- 
ham had refrained from joining in certain whitewashing reports, 
and had stood in Mr. Foster’s shoes at the time of the last Connec- 
ticut election, we feel pretty confident that Connecticut would now 
be one of the Republican States. 

A codification which runs back to the very beginning of the Gov- 
ernment, and analyzes the very worst specimens of statutory law 
that the whole world contains, and an investigation which entirely 
upsets the most powerful executive department of the Administra- 
tion, are certainly unusual achievements for Congress, and of an 
unusually creditable character. But not less unusual in character 
are some of the disereditable acts, and noticeably the votes upon 





inflation and the abandonment of civil-service reform. For our 
representatives in Congress defiantly to betray the very issues upon 
which they were elected, and to do so without any decided change 
in the popular will, is happily not one of the ordinary offences of 
Congress. Our politicians in office are generally very careful to 
adhere in form to the party prescription, however they may dose 
the patient in secret ; and they geNerally work up a new departure 
before they venture to take it. In these two exceptional instances, 
it is easy to trace the demoralizing influence of the two successful 
demagogues, Butler and Morton, and the growing belief in the mind 
of the small-sized Congressman that he must have offices to control 
conventions, and conventions to control the people. The continued 
hankering after the franking privilege and the audacious apostasy 
from civil-service reform—especially after substantially every official 
report, including even the Pension Bureau’s, had testified to the bene- 
ficial effects of the trivial effort of the Administration—are two of 
the most suspicious things connected with the present House, and 
almost lead one to the conclusion that if we must have small men in 
Congress, the more frequently we change them the better. 

Soon after the beginning of the session which has just closed, a 
new member of the House, who has had much experience of human 
nature and but little of political life, wasasked what he thought of his 
fellow-members. He replied favorably as to their integrity, but 
very poorly as to their attainments and intellectual capacity. The 
result of the session goes a great way to sustain this estimate. The 
talk, the tardiness, the general inaction, are characteristic of men 
not fitted for their business ; the unusual absence of jobs and rings is 
indicative of their general well-meaningness. A House of Representa- 
tives which could only be held together by speeches that produced 
laughter, and that allowed itself to be bullied and led by the buf- 
foonery of Butler, is not one from which much can be hoped; and the 
general expression of the country is not far from the right one when 
everybody thanks heaven that we have got off so well. The present 
House of Representatives is the most unwieldy legislative body 
that the country has ever had—for which, however, it is not respon- 
sible—and it is made up largely of ignorant men of a lower average 
of intellectual ability than is usually found there; but nevertheless 
it has done some of its work courageously and well, and we may 
gather hope for the future from the fact, which the public is begin- 
ning to recognize, viz., that the worst elements in Congress are among 
the old members. 

The capacity or incapacity of a legislative body depends of 
course not alone upon the character of its members but upon the 
difficulties which they are to encounter, and the magnitude and 
complexity of the questions with which they are to deal. The mere 
political attorney who comes to Congress instructed by a conven- 
tion on some particular policy or question, and who regards himself 
as useful and exemplary if he ostentatiously works up to his in- 
structions, falls very far short of a lawgiver for a country which at 
present teems with intricate constitutional, political, and commer- 
cial questions. Our financial troubles, our paralyzed industries, 
our wrecked railway and manufacturing enterprises, are largely due 
to the constant presence of this cheap and worthless material in 
Congress. It has also been one of the worst features of Congress, 
and particularly of the House, that the few able and upright men 
who are always to be found there have possessed so little influence. 
The fact is attributable not to a natural arrogance or incapacity of 
the American character, but to the continued sending of this cheap 
and worthless material, and the continued withholding of the quiet, 
studious, thinking men who are to be found more or less in every 
district. The work of legislation is work of the most involved 
description. There is no man in the country who can say that he 
is the master of its principles or its details; but there are 
plenty of men competent to take it up as a subject of work 
and study; to come to Congress and unite their labor with 
that of others; to apply their practical common-sense toward 
working out useful results; and to aid in stamping out the 
ignorance and idleness and arrogance that bave been found to be 
such constant obstructionists in Congress. We are now to all in- 
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tents a commercial people, with all the interlocking interests of 
commerce and its innumerable complexities. The farmer of acentury 
ago dragged his few productions to the market on a vehicle which 
his neighbor made. His implements were largely of his own fash- 
ioning, and of machinery he had none. The farmer of to-day de- 
pends upon machinery from the sowing of his seed to the threshing 
out of his harvest, and upon the railway operator for the vehicle 
which will carry his grain to the market. Yet the farmer of to-day, 
whose interests are so manifestly interwoven with a hundred other 
interests, is content to pick out some ambitious talker; to instruct 
him properly by vague resolutions, drawn up by a politician in whom 
nobody has confidence ; and then to walk over to his really sensible 
neighbor who ought to be in Congress, but is deemed too good a 
man to go there, and bewail the incompetency of Congress and the 
heartlessness of politicians. ‘The two measures whick we first no- 
ticed—the revision of the statutes and the Sanborn investigation— 
are examples, the one of patient, unassuming legislative work, the 
other of faithful, resolute reform, irrespective of party and political 
effect ; and, as we note the approval bestowed on each by the more 
reflecting part of the community, we see indications that the com- 
munity is growing more disposed to send men to Congress of whom 
hard work and common-sense will be the characteristics, and to 
awaken to the fact that the business of legislation is really business, 
and that it concerns ourselves. 


ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITIES IN POLITICS. 
\ R. GALTON, in his work on ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ has drawn at- 
i tention in a striking chapter to the effect which the systematic 
destruction and expatriation, by the Inquisition or the religious in- 
tolerance of the government, of the leading men of the nation—its 
boldest thinkers, most ardent investigators, most prudent and care- 
ful and ingenious workers, in generation after generation—had in 
bringing about the moral and political decline of the three great 
Latin countries, France, Spain, and Italy—a decline of which, in the 
case of the two former at least, we have probably not seen the end. 
The persons killed or banished amounted only to a few thousands 
every year, but they were—no matter from what rank they came— 
the flower of the population: the men whose labor and whose in- 
fluence enabled the state to keep its place in the march of civiliza- 
tion. The picture is very valuabie (particularly just now, when there 
is so great a disposition to revel in the consciousness of vast numbers) 
as calling attention to the smallness of the area within which after all 
the sources of national greatness and progress are to be sought. 
The mind which keeps the mass in motion, which saves and glori- 
fies it, would most probably, if we could lay bare the secret of na- 


tional life, be found in the possession of a very swall proportion of 


the people, though not in any class in particular—neither among the 
rich nor the poor, the learned nor simple, capitalists nor laborers ; 
but the abstraction of these few from the sum of national existence, 
though it would hardly be noticed in the census, would produce a fatal 
languor, were the nation not constantly receiving fresh blood from 
other countries. This element was singled out with considerable 
accuracy in France and Spain by religious persecution. It would 
happily be impossible to devise any process of selection one-quarter 
as efficient in our age or in this country. The one we have been 
using for the last twenty years, and on which a good deal of 
popular reliance has been placed, is the accumulation of wealth; 
and under this “the self-made man”—that is, the man who, 
starting in life ignorant and poor, has made a large fortune, 
and got control of a great many railroads, and mines, and factories 
—has risen into the front rank of eminence. The events of the last 
five years, however, have had a very damaging effect on his 
reputation, and he now stands as low as his worst enemies could 
desire. As he declines, the man of some kind of training naturally 
rises ; and it would be running no great risk to attirm just now that 
the popular mind inclines more than it has usually done to the be- 
lief that trained men—that is, men who have been prepared for their 
work by teaching on approved methods—are after all the most 
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valuable possession a country can have, and that a country is well 
or ill off in proportion as they are numerous or the reverse. One 
does not need to travel very far from this position to reach the con- 
clusion that there is probably no way in which we could strike se 
deadly a blow at the happiness and progress of the United States 
as by sweeping away, by some process of proseription kept up dur- 
ing a few generations, the graduates of the principal colleges. In 
no other way could we make so great a drain on the reserved force 
of character, ambition, and mental culture which constitutes so 
large a portion of the national vitality. They would not be missed 
at the polls, it is true, and if they were to run a candidate for the 
Presidency to-morrow their vote would excite great merriment 
among the politicians ; but if they were got rid of regularly for forty 
or fifty years in the manner we have suggested, and nothing came 
in from the outside to supply their places, the politicians would 
somehow find that they themselves had less public money to vote 
or steal, less national aspiration to trade upon, less national foree 
to direct, less national dignity to maintain or lose, and that, in 
fact, by some mysterious process, they were getting to be of no 
more account in the world than their fellows in Guatemala o 
Costa Rica. 

There will come to the colleges of the United States during the 
next fifty years a larger and larger number of men who either 
strongly desire training for themselves or are the sons of men who 
are deeply sensible of its advantages, and theretore are at the head 
of families which possess and appreciate the traditions of high 
civilization, and would like to live in them and contribute thei 
share to perpetuating them—and they will pot come fiom any oie 


portion of the country. There are, unhappily, * universities * in all 


parts of the Union, but there is hardly a doubt that as Uie iieais 
of communication are improved and cheapened, and as the real 
nature and value of the university education become better under- 
stood, the tendency to use the small loeal institutions passing by 
this name as, what they really are, high schools, and resort to the 
half-dozen colleges which can honestly call themselves universities, 
will increase. The demands which modern culture, owing to the 
advance of science and research in every field, now makes on a uni- 
versity, in the shape of professors, books, apparatus, are so preat 
that only the largest and wealthiest institutions can pretend to 
meet them, and in fact there is something very like false 
pretences in the promise to do so held out to poor students by 
many of the smaller colleges. They doubtless do a certain amount 
of work very creditably ; but they are uncandid in saying that they 
give a university edueation, and in issuing diplomas purporting to 
be certificates that any such education has either been sought or 
received. The idea of maintaining a university for the sake of the 
local glory of it, is a form of folly whieh ought not to be associated 
with education in any stage. It is like buying a bad gun, which 
you know is likely to burst in your hands, beeause it is of native 
manufacture. These considerations are now felt to be so powerfitl 
in other countries that they.threaten the destruction of a whele 
batch of universities in Itaiy which have come down famous and 
honored from the Middle Ages and have sent out twenty genera- 
tions of students, and are causing even the very best of the smaller 
universities in Germany, great and eflicient as many of them are, 
to tremble for their existence. 

There is no interest of learning, therefore, which would not be served 
by the greater concentration of the resources of the country as regards 
university education, still less is there any interest of socicty or 
polities. It is of the last importance that the class of men from ail 
parts of the country whom the universities send out into the world 
should as far as possible be educated together, and start on their 
careers With a common stock of traditions, tastes, and associations. 
Much as steam and the telegraph have done and will do to diminish 
for administrative purposes the size of the Republic, and to simplify 
the work of government, they cannot prevent the creation of a cer- 
tain diversity, of interests, and even of temperament and manners, 
through differences of elimate and soil and productions. There wil] 
never come a time when we shall not have wore or less of such folly 
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as that the South and West need more money than the East, be- 
cause they have less capital, or when some part of the country 
wil! not struggle for a.close market against other parts which seek 
an open one. Nothing but a reign of knowledge and wisdom, such 
as centuries will not bring, will prevent States on the Gulf or on 
the Pacific from faneying that their interests are not identical 
with those of the Northern Atlantic, and nothing but profound 
modifications in the human constitution will ever bring the California 
wheat-raiser into complete sympathy with the New England shoe- 
maker. The work of our political system for ages to come will con- 
sist largely in keeping these differences in check ; and in doing it, it 
will need all the help it ean get from social and educational influ- 
ences. It ought to be the aim, therefore, of the larger institutions 
of learning to offer every inducement in their power to students 
from all parts of the Union, and were especially from the South, as 
that part of the country which is most seriously threatened by bar- 


barism, and in which the sense of national unity and the hold of 


national traditions on the popular mind are now feeblest. Weat the 
North owe to the civilized men at the South who are now, no mat- 
ter what their past faults or delusions may have been, struggling 
to save a large portion of the Union from descent into heathen 
darkness and disorder, the utmost help and consideration. Weowe 
them above all a free and generous welcome to a share in what- 
ever means of culture we have at our disposal, and ought to offer 
it, as far as is consistent with our self-respect, in a shape that 
will not wound theirs. 


The question of the manner of doing this came up incidentally 
at Harvard the other day, at the dedication of the great hall erected 
in memory of the graduates of the university who died in the war. 
The hall is to be used for general college purposes, for examinations, 
and some of the ceremonial of commencement, as well as for din- 
ner, and a portion of the walls is covered with tablets bearing the 
names of those to whose memory it is dedicated. The question 
whether the building would keep alive the remembrance of the civil 
war in any way in which it is inexpedient to keep it alive, or in any 
way which would tend to keep Southern students away from the 
University, has been often asked, and by some answered in the 
affirmative. General Devens, who presided at the Alumni dinner, 
gave a full and sufficient answer to those who find fault with the 
rendering of honor on the Northern side to those who fell in its 
cause; but General Bartlett—who perhaps'more than any man liv- 
ing is qualified to speak for those who died in the war—uttered in 
a burst of unpremeditated eloquence, at the close of the proceed- 
ings, the real reason why no Southern man need, and we hope will 
never, feel hurt by Northern memorials of the valor and constancy 
of Northern soldiers. It is not altogether the cause which ennobles 
fighting ; it is the spirit in which men fight; and no horror of the 
objects of the Southern insurrection need prevent anybody from ad- 
miring or lamenting the gallant men who honestly, loyally, and from 
a sense of duty perished in its service. It is not given to the wisest 
and best man to choose the right side; but the simplest and hum- 
blest knows whether it is his conscience which bids him lay down 
his life. And this test may be applied by each side to all the victims 
of the late conflict without diminishing by one particle its faith in 
the justice of its own cause. Moreover, as General Bartlett sug- 
gested, the view of the nature of the struggle which is sure to gain 
ground all over the country as the years roll on, is that it was a 
fierce and passionate but inevitable attempt to settle at any cost a 
controversy which could be settled in no other way; and that al) 
who shared in it, victors or vanquished, helped to save the country 
and establish its government on sure and lasting foundations. This 
feeling cannot grow without bringing forcibly to mind the fact that 
the country was saved through the war that virtue might increase, 
that freedom might spread and endure, and that knowledge might 


rule, and not that blackguard politicians might have a treasury to | 
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Correspondence. 


A CENTENNIAL MONUMENT WORTH HAVING. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: At a regular meeting of the New York Genealogical and Biogra- 
phical Society, on the 11th of March last, a paper was read by Mr. R. S. 
Guernsey ‘On the Bibliography of the United States relating to Military 
Collective Biography,’ which seems to me to merit a wider publicity than 
would naturally be attracted to it in the pages of the Society’s quarterly 
Record. 

The object of Mr. Guernsey’s essay was to secure the aid of the Society, 
and through it the aid of every similar genealogical, biographical, and his- 
torical association in the country, to the project of “celebrating the centen 
nial anniversary of national independence by inducing each State to publish 
a roll of its men, both rank and file, who fought to establish our National 
Government.” At present New Jersey is the only State of the old thirteen 
that has had the justice to perform this patriotic duty. In 1871, its legisla 
ture ‘‘ ordered the publication, at public expense, ia convenient book form, 
of the official register of New Jersey’s soldiers in the Revolutionary War, 
the war of 1812, and the war with Mexico”; and the first volume, compiled 
by Adj.-Gen. W. S. Stryker. was issued in the following year, while the 
record of the soldiers in the two later wars is still to appear. The only other 
extensive public list of the men of '76 is that contained in a book entitled 
‘Records of the Revolutionary War,’ by-W. T. R. Saffell of Baltimore, pub- 
lished in 1858. In addition to much other out-of-the-way matter, this book 
comprises “the names of the officers and privates of 34 regiments and of 
132 captains’ companies not in these regiments, as they stood at various 
times from the beginning of the war up to 1779, representing Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina. About 12,000 privates are named altogether. The 
book also has a list of about 2,500 officers of the Continental line, with the 
dates of death of very many of them, not only those killed in battle but those 
who died from natural causes in after-years.” ‘The whole number of com- 
missioned officers of the Continental line was more than 9,000, and of the 
militia and State troops about 2,000; and the whole number of soldiers and 
sailors who fought for our independence is shown by the Pension-Oftice 
records to have been 229,715, of whom only 57,623 ever lived to get a 
pension. 

Now, is it possible to mention a more thoroughly creditable way in which 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia may celebrate the national centennial than by following the lead of 
New Jersey in rescuing from oblivion the names of their citizens who fought 
the good fight for freedom one hundred years ago? Can any minor plan be 
devised so effective in strengthening an honorable local and national pride than 
this of erecting in every library in the land an indestructible monument to the 
memory of the brave days of yore? General allusions to the “heroes and 
martyrs ” of that eventful period are so common as almost to make us forget 
the solemn significance of those well-won titles; but where are the facilities 
for learning who those heroes and martyrs individually were? There pro- 
bably never was another war in which the private soldiers were of so much 
personal importance and held so close an intellectual and social equality 
with the officers who commanded them. They were almost every one of 
them freeholders or the sons of freebolders, and their pronounced individu- 
ality was at once the greatest source of weakness and the greatest source of 
strength in all the military operations of Washington. Nothing less than 
his supreme genius could have maintained any effective discipline among 
such troops, and nothing less than their own thoroughgoing patriotism and 
earnestness could have prevented the actual insubordination and contempt for 
authority which existed among them from bringing overwhelming confusion 
and defeat in time of battle. 

By all means, then, let us have some personal knowledge of these re- 
markable men. Bunker Hill will always call to mind Prescott, and Warren, 
and Putnam, and the rest; but we cught also to know the names of the 
“embattled farmers” who were fighting and falling with them ninety-nine 
years agoto-day. The story of Sullivan’s Island tells us of Moultrie calmly 
smoking his pipe inside the little palmetto fort, and of Jasper nailing up his 
flag in the thickest of the cannonade ; but how about their sturdy comrades 
who were working the guns so effectively through all the weary hours? 
Ticonderoga immortalizes Ethan Allen, yet who can name the other Green 


——— oes | Mountain boys that followed him into the fort? What personal knowledge 
plunder and marble halls to exchange their vituperation in; thus | 
uniting the best elements of Northern and Southern society by the 
bonds of honest indignation as well as of noble hopes. 


have we of the half-frozen, barefooted troopers with whom Washington 
swooped down on Trenton ? or of the panic-stricken fellows who heard that 
exemplary and mild-mannered gentleman storm and swear at the traitorous 
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Lee on the retreat at Monmouth? or of the shirt-sleeved minute-men who 
rushed up to the mouths of the Hessian cannons at Bennington on the day 
when Molly Stark did not become a widow ? 

When justice has thus been done to the memory of the quarter of a mil- 
lion of patriots who fought for American independence, it will be time enough 
to erect a similar monument to those who have followed the flag in after- 
days. 
lows: War of 1812, 527,654; Mexican war, 73,260; Indian wars and fron- 
tier disturbances, 1794 to 1839, about 77,000; civil war of 1861, 2,628,523. 
Of the officers who have served in the army and navy of the United States 
since the inauguration of the first President in 17289, volunteers as well as 


Their numbers, as shown by the Pension-Office records, are as fol 


regulars, a complete record has been made in the works of Generals Gardner, 
Cullum, and Henry, of Lewis R. Hamersly. Peter Foree, Mechlin, and Win- 
der, in the annual official Army and Navy Register, from 1215 onwards, 
and in the special ‘ Official Army Register of Officers of Volunteers from 
1861 to 1865,’ Numerous 
histories have also been printed of the parts plaved by several of the States 
and by individual regiments in the recent war, though New York is the only 


published by order of Congress in eight volumes. 


State that has officially published the muster-rolls of all the private soldiers 
enlisted in her fighting regiments from 1861 to 1865. Congress, however, 
has published, in 25 volumes, the * National Roll of Honor,’ containing a 
record of more than 330,000 graves of Union soldiers who died during those 
four fatal years ; and at some future day may perhaps be led to fulfil the duty 
of preserving in proper form the names of the three and a half millions of 
soldiers and sailors who, since the establishment of the Constitution, have 
enlisted in the Government’s defence. At present, and while those 61,689 
“pension cases” for services in the last war remain “ unadjudicated,” it 
can have no such duty. 

But to the names of the heroes of a hundred years ago it is the special 
duty as well as privilege of ‘the old thirteen States alone ” 
tennial honor. 


to render cen 
To quote again the exact words of Mr. Guernsey: ‘* There 


are a mnillion living tongues to plead for the perpetuation of the memory of 


their comrades in the late civil war; therefore I do not plead for them. I 

plead for the brave long ago dead—those whose now distant kindred among 

us seem almost to have forgotten them—the warriors for our national 

independence.” L. H. B. 
West SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 17, 1874. 


Notes. 


(j P. PUTNAM’S SONS publish immediately the of the late 
Je Charles Alanson Munger of Binghamton, N. Y. They have also in 
press a new edition of Dr. A. Jacobi’s ‘Infant Diet,’ revised and consider- 
ably enlarged by Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi—— We have received from F. R. 
Wetmore & Co., Yokohama, a guide-book to the city of Yedo—‘ The Tokio 
Guide’; Yedo, by the way, being as correct a name now for the city as New 
Amsterdam would be for New York. The change tock place on the over- 
throw of the Shégun by the Mikado in 1868. Tokio signifies Eastern 
Capital. The guide-book is composed in a very simple, straightforward 
manner, without “ highfalutin,” and lacks only a map of the city, if such a 
thing is procurable. We observe that the compiler thinks he finds the 
Italian sound of « in the word tune. Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline’ has 
recently been translated into Portuguese by a Brazilian poet, Dr. Franklin 
Doria.——An Homeric Thesaurus by Mr. Gladstone, and ‘ Early Russian 
History,’ by Mr. W.R. S. Ralston, are among recent English announcements. 
Mr. Edward Arber’s proposed page-for-page transcript of the Registers of 
the Company of Stationers of London, between 1554 and 1640 a.p.—regis- 
ters which, he says, “ are to the entire Saxon race in respect to the books of 
our Golden Age what Domesday Book is to the inhabitants of England as 
to our Iron Age ”—does not appear to have attracted sufticient attention in 
this country. At least, we read in the Publishers’ Circular of June 2 that 
‘not one of the twenty or more historical societies of the United States has 
yet subseribed.” Mr. Arber’s 
Square, N.W., London. 


Pp ems 





address is 87 Augustine Road, Camden 
The edition will not exceed the number of sub- 
scribers, nor in any event be more than 460 copies, the price being 20 guineas 
(large paper, 50 guineas). Harper & Bros. will be the American pub- 
lishers of Stanley’s ‘Coomassie and Magdala’ and Sir Samuel Baker's 
‘Ismailia,’ or the Khedive’s Egypt.——Part II. of Spruner’s * Historical 
Hand-Atlas’ (B. Westermann & Co.) contains four maps of Europe at the 
following periods: in the time of Odoacer (476-793): of Charlemagne (762- 
814); of the restoration of the Western Empire under Otho I. (962); and 
from the Peace of Westphalia (1648) to the disruption of the Spanish mon- 
arcby (1700).——Hurd & Houghton announce for issue during the present 
month the sixth number of the Journal of Social Science, containing in full 
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nearly half the papers read at the recent meeting in this city of the American 


Social Scienze Association, and much other matter. 


—The “ University address ” of Governor Dix at Schenectady last week, 


as Honerary Chancellor of Union University, is net only in itself an aduirabl 
tribute to classical studies by a well-cultivated mind, but, coming from a 
man Who has lived in both the senate and the eamp, who in his boyhood 
was a captain in one of our three great wars and in bis old age a g il in 
another, and whose whole life has mingled with the active ailairs of 1 

it must be accepted as peculiarly valuable evidence of the worth of such 
studies. The address in its delivery was a still more remarkable testimonial 
of the value of culture and the utility of classical studies in keeping the 
mind clear and bright and the memory fresh and vigorous. Filli bout 
two columns of the Albany papers, and containing a number of Greek and 
Latin quotations, some of considerable length, the address was delivered 
without recourse to the written copy and without a single slip o 

mory or the slightest halting or hesitating for the right w With me 

the slovenliness which characterizes many a scholar who com e an 
audience to stumble over his ill-written manuscript, nor the oratorical dis 
play that mars many a studied discourse, speaking with the unpretent 
simplicity that a well-bred gentleman would use in his own parlor, a 
uttering scholarly sentiments such as an old scholar might properly address 
to young ones. Governor Dix produced a forensic effect upon the vou ud 
old, the learned and unlearned, of his audience which the most of our impas 
sioned orators might very well envy. If the young men who listened te 
this address will reflect that the well-prepared and thoroughly-committed 
sentences were spoken by a man who in LSL5 was a captain i Ve Servic 
aud who at the time of writing and committing held ‘ e@ most labe 
rious and vexatious offices in the country, they will be tolerably certain te 
supplement it with the conelusion that post-graduate culture and continue 


study of the classics have been to Governor Dix an 





ong the chiet blessings 


and enjoyments of his life, preserving in old the mental fre 


age 


youth, and keeping those faculties burnished and bright which in other men 
of his years are generally overlaid with rust. Such an illustration at the 


close of one’s college course is no small taver, and to many 


prove the directing lesson of a life. 


a graduate may 


—The death of Dr. George Derby, the late Secretary of the St 
of Health of Massachusetts, has occasioned a 
profession and citizens of that State, but to the country at large, which those 
who have not kept pace with the recent advances in the study of hygiene 
will find difficult to appreciate. It is 
health has been organized, and under the energ 


Boa d 


only to the medical 


ife 


loss, not 


now five vears since this board of 


tie gmidance of its secretary 


ithas not only put down a vast number of n 


reforms in sanitary legislation, but is looked up to by the publie with 
fidence for protection against existing abuses or the dangers of threatening 
epidemics. 


Con 


The influence of its pioneer work has indeed spread all over the 
country, and the increased attention to sanitary matters on the part of 


many 
States, the organization of new boards of health, and the rapid increase in 
the amount of valuable literature on the subject of hygiene, are all largely 
due to the successful example which has been set 


by this board 


success as this can only be enjoyed by any organization under the 


Such 
guidance 
of a competent leader, and it may be said of Dr. Derby that be 
fully equal to the task allotted to him. 

a worthy band. 


proved 
He was a worthy leader of 
to the 
23d Regiment of Massachusetts infantry, and served with distinction unti] 


Early in the war, he was appointed 


surgeon 
the close of the struggle. It was here that he received that training which 
helped to fit him for the duties he subsequently was called upon to perforni 
But this alone was not the key to his success. To a well-trained mind there 
was added an honesty of purpose, an enthusiasm for his work, a firmness 
of character, and a personal address which inspired others to help him in 
his good work, and won for him the respect and regard of his professional 
For the last few years he has filled witn distinction the chair 
giene in the medical school of Harvard University. 
a man is necessarily not 


of hy The reputation of 
so brilliant or widespread as that of one 
whose services have been of a more conspicuous character ; but a slight con- 
sideration of what Dr. Derby accomplished directly by his example in Massa- 
chusetts, and indirectly by his influence on publie hygiene without regard 
to State limits—an influence not yet spent, nor likely to be spent in this 
generation—shows how riehly he merits the long and grateful remembrande 
of his countrymen. 

—Third on the list of “‘ scientific worthies’” whom Nature honors from 
time to time with a steel engraving and a biographical sketch, is Charles 
Darwin—Charles Robert Darwin, if we choose to remember the name in full. 
In the issue for June 4 his portrait is given in the same style as that of Far- 
aday and Huxley, and by the same consummate artist, Mr. C. H. Jeens, 
whose sympathetic interpretation of the photograph produces a result in 
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almost all respect. superior to the photograph itself. The view is in profile. 





The biography, singularly enough, comes from this side of the water, from 
the pea of Dr. Asa Gray, whose intimate personal relations with Mr. Darwin, 
© In for his character, and general hearty belief in his doctrine, 
‘ Dr. Gray dexterously portrays his subject by con- 

t Robert Brown, they being two British naturalists who 
have ‘e than any others, impressed their influence upon science in this 
th century.” Their careers really offer many points of likeness, 

they v din different fiells avd upon different methods; only in a 





as we know, have they handled the same topic,” when 
Darwiu, entering the field ef the “facile princeps botanicorum,” furnished 
the explanation, which Brown failed to discover, of the structure and modes 
of feeundation of Orchids, end announced, as the result of this and similar 
idies of sexual propagation in plants, the aphorism, ‘‘ Nature abhors close 
says Dr. Gray, “and also the 

Natural Selection—the truthfulness and importance of which are 


‘ 


ertilization.” ‘*To have originated this,” 
principle of 
evident the moment it is apprehended—and to have applied these principles 
to the system of nature in such a manner as to make, within a dozen years, 
a deeper impression upon natural history than has been made since Linnzus, 
unple title for one man’s fame.” Prefixed to this tribute is a list of Dar- 
wiu’s work iea!, botanical, and geological; the number and 
hing, and the eud not yet. The oldest 

publications are geological, dating from 1237, the year following his return 
vage on the Beagle, during which, as the reader of his delightful 
‘ Journal of Researches’ (1245) soon perceives, he had already struck out 


eneral, zoGdlo 
1 


variety of which are truly astouls 


from the 4 


fer him deas which first, in 1859, were given to the world in a ma- 
tured shap | have since come to be universally known as “ Darwiniswn.” 
It is curious to observe that the author of Natural Selection married his 


owl Consin. 


ln the Geographical Magazine tor June there is a fair-minded and ap- 
parently aceurate analysis of the statisties of Roman Catholicism in Great 
Britain. The writer, Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, is prompted to allay the appre- 


hensious manifested in certain quarters concerning the apparent growth of 


Romauism in the kingdom. He begins by showing that from constitut- 
ing above a third of the population of England and Wales in Queen Eliza- 
Ine 1@, the Catholics, owing to the penal laws, had declined in 1689 toa 


ilo f one per cent. (6.54), and though they rose in 1769 to 
1773 they numbered only 0.99, and remained stationary or 
liminishivg to the beginning of the present century. After Irish emigration 
reentage reached 1.07 in 1°44, and was speedily 


‘famine, the highest being reached in 1803, when there were 


( 
bad begun to set in, the pe 


up by 
atholics to every hundred inhabitar Siuce that date there has been 


its 
a steady decrease (to 4.02 per cent. in 1872). In Scotland, the year of maxi- 
mum strength was 1865 (10.16 per cent., against &.89 per cent. in 1870). Mr. 


} 1 


Rayensteiu’s calculations purport to show that this (alling-cff has been due 
not wholly to emigration but largely to secessions from the church. We 
have only we for his conclusions. Passing on to the subject of the distri- 
bution of Roman Catholies, he tinds that 36 per cent. of them live in Lanca- 
shire, and the larger numbers in the big towus, though London contains only 


! 


151,600—about four per cent. of the population. As for their church accom- 


modations, provision is not so bountiful as it was twenty years ago. In Eng- 





land and Wales, there is one priest to every 580 Roman Catholics, and one 
monk toevery 1,490. Mr. Ravenstein’s paper closes with a tabular summary 


of the joregoing statistics, aud is accompanied by a colored map showing the 


distribution of Roman Catholic chapels, convents, aud monasteries. 
Conservative people who are disturbed at the agitation ef a certain 
well-known question may take courage from a discovery recently made by 


1 


the editor of the London Academy. It is to the effect that, although we are 
within a few months of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and still 


see woman to be in a gratifving state of subjection and suppression, she was 


in active revolt in London so long ago as 1780, and so long ago as in 1789 bad 
{lung to the breeze the most advanced standard which floats to-day. The con- 
solatory aspect of the discovery, of course, is that if woman has accomplished 


so little in the eighty or ninety years just gone, she may for the next eighty or 





ninety also be reasonably expected to continue to fight as one that beats the 

l may in 1954, as now in 1224, still be proving in the Woman's Journal 
that as the ant ormers sueceeded, although at first they were but 
a small, contem] nd, so the woman's suffrage reformers are sure to 
sneceed be r also are a small, contemptible band. In 1788, on the 


cezasion of “the opening of Rice's elegant rooms, Brewer Street, Golden 
Square.” the editor finds that there appeared in the Morning Post an adver- 
tisement of a public debate, to be couduected by ladies ouly, at which t'e 
first subject set down for discussion was the following: “ Do not the extra- 
ordinary abilities of the ladies in the present age demand academieal honors 
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from the Universities, a right to vote at elections, and to be returned mem- 
bers of Parliament?” We suspect the hand of Rice himself in this an- 
nouncement ; but it is to be preswmed that he knew what would attract the 
ladies of that age with their extraordinary abilities. On the 14th of April, 
1720, there was established at the Casino, No. 43 Great Marlborough 
Street, a Ladies’ Parliament. The first question here discussed was as fol- 
lows: “Is that assertion of Mr. Pope’s founded in justiee which says ‘ Every 
woman is at heart arake’?” Itis, perhaps, worth while to note that the 
movement seems then, as now, to have had the effect of calling into activ- 
ity some disciples with a talent for airing problems which they kad 
better leave alone. This problem the Great Marlborough-Street Parliament 
appears to have discussed at some length. It is not till Friday, April 21, 
that we find this ruling: ‘ The speaker having taken the chair, it was re- 
solved, nem. con., that the assertion of Mr. Pope’s, which says that ‘ Every 
woman is at heart a rake,’ is not founded in justice.” On the same date, “a 
member presented to the House several petitions from men-milliners, men- 
mantua-makers, and so on, against a bill entitled an act to prevent men from 
monopolizing women’s professions.” But the natural proclivity of parlia- 
mentary or other business to lapse into trivial lightness and frivolity, when 
long entrusted to the management of a certain variety of human being, soon 
shows itself in the history of this Parliament. As early as in March, 1721, 
we meet with this report: ‘* The opening of the budget, and the debate which 
ensued on the taxes proposed by the female premier, afforded such high 
amusement to the numerous and splendid company in the rooms, that a 
general request was made that on the subsequent Friday the ladies should 
resume the consideration of the budget in preference to the question given 
out by the cbair.” These were some of the taxes proposed by the female 
premier: A tax on old maids and old bachelors over a certain age ; a tax on 
monkeys, lap-dogs, butterflies, parrots, aud puppies, including those of the 
human species; a tax on made-up complexions. About this time, too, the 
explorer finds that a large gathering were engagad in pursuing the following 
useful enquiry : *‘ Which is the happiest period of a man’s life: when court- 
ivg a wife, when married to a wife, or when burying a bad wife?” The 
result of the investigation seems not to be known. 

—In a little volume, printed for private circulation, called ‘Some Par- 
ticulars of the Life of Samuel Rogers,’ by his nephew Samuel Sharpe, in 
speaking of the notes appended by Rogers to bis poems, Mr. Sharpe says: 
“These were written most carefully; every. word was weighed and re- 
weighed; he bestowed as much time upon them as upen his verse, and 
thought them equally deserving of such care. The piece in which he thought 
himself most successful is the ten lines which describe the old friar’s remarks 
upon the picture of the ‘ Last Supper’ in the dining-room of the convent. 

This anecdote was told to him by Wilkie the artist, and it has been 
repeated in verse by Wordsworth and Monckton Milnes, and in prose by 
Southey. The North American Review for July, 1242, compares together 
these four versions of the same story, and justly gives the palm to that by 
Mr. Rogers.” The familiar story in Rogers’s versiou of it (we copy from the 
North American Review) is as follows: * * You admire that picture,’ said an 
old Dominican to me at Padua, as I stood contemplating a ‘Last Supper’ 
in the refectory of his convent, the figures as large as life. ‘I have sat at 
my meals before it for seveu-and-forty years, and, such are the changes that 
have taken place among us, so many have come and gone in the time, that 
when I look upon the company there, upon those who are sitting at that 
table, silent as they are, I am sometimes tempted to think that we and not 
they are the shadows.’” Thisis certainly a finished piece of prose, excellent 
in conciseness and measure, but still capable of improvement. ‘I am 
sometimes tempted to think” is not the precise phrase for its place, nor are 
the figures in the painting “shadows.” In this last; particular Southey’s 
version in “The Doctor” is nearer right. ‘‘ 1 sometimes think they are the 
realities and we but shadows.” But this story is not to be found in the 
notes to the illustrated edition of Rogers’s ‘Poems’ of 1834, nor of the 
‘Italy’ of 1836. Nor is it in any of the earlier editions in which we have 
looked. Can any of our readers tell us in what edition it first appeared ? 

—M. Beulé, whose recent death has taken from France an excellent 
archeologist if but a poor statesman, in his ‘Histoire de Art Grec avant 
Périclés,’ cites two verses concerning the roses of Prestum from the ‘ Jéru- 
salem délivrée’ of Tasso— 

** Qnindi insieme venia la gente esperta 
Dove soi che abboauda di vermiglie rose.”’ 
The verses are plainly nisprinted. The same verses are cited by M. Lucien 
du Bois in his recent entertaining though shallow ‘ Lettres sur I’Italie et 
ses Mustes.’ He gives them as follows: 


* Qui vi in-ieme venia la gente esperta 
VU.) suol che abbonda de vermigiie rose.” 


Here too are ebyious wisprints. M. du Bois says: ‘* Le Tasse conduit les 
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gens de Pestum eu si¢ge de Jérusalem.” But we question this fact, and 
doubt whether these verses are to be found in the ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata.’ 
Whence then do they come? 


Roman and 
Greek Antiquities’ in No. 466, perhaps we ought to have meutioned as a de- 
fect that the author appears to take po notice of Etrusean diseoveries as 
throwing light upon earlier Roman and Greek life. The occasion for mak- 
ing note now of this deficiency is an article published in No. 19 of Im Neuen 
Reich by Wolfgang Helbig, ‘ Ueber die Frauentoilette bei Homer.’ Greek 
art at its highest point of development, and modern artists, Flaxinan, Ge- 
nelli, and Preller, represent the Homeric women in the costume, somewhat 
idealized, of the time of Pericles. Pointing to an Asiatic style of dress as 
more probable is the circumstance that Homer, when mentioning objects of 
art and garments as especially noticeable, usually says that they are of 
Phenician workmauship or of Pheenician derivation, showing that in his 
period Phoenician or Eastern workshops furnished these objects or the de- 

sigus followed in making them. Etrurian art went through the same order 
of development as Grecian, though Asiatie models influenced Etruria longer 
than Greece, since traces of Asiatic influence in Etruria are observed all 
through the fifth ceutury B.c. Helbig, resting on these facts, undertakes, 
from paintings on walls, from bronze and terra-cotta figures, and ornaments 
found in the oldest graves of Care and Tarquinii, which are indisputably of 
Pheniciau workmanship, to reconstruct the dress of Homer’s women, jus- 
tifying his conclusions by passages from the poet. His article is aceompa- 
nied by a plate representing a woman clothed from head to foot, and with 
some of her ornaments pictured separately. Her dress, open in front to the 
waist, is fastened by fibula; the sleeves half cover the arm. In the typical 
female dress, as we do not need to say, the chiton is fastened at the shoul- 
der. Round her neck is a necklace ef gold and oval pieces of amber set in 
gold, the amber having a lovg diameter of about six centimetres (ielbig, 
differing from Mr. Gladstone, thinks Homer's eleXtron to be more likely am- 
ber than an alloy of gold and silve Tr, and says that the contents of the eldest 
Etruscan graves confirm him in this opinion). The ear-rings found in these 
graves agree reinarkably with Homer's constant epithet for these ornaments, 
triglenos, *‘ with three eyes,” or “ with three apples of the eye ”—dise or 
lens-like figures. The head-dress which the figure wears is not the low cap 
of the best period of Grecian art, but a high covering for the head, resem- 
bling the so-called tutulus, and suggesting the tiara of the king of Persia. 
The plelte avadesme, whose meaning has hitherto been obscure, Helbig 
identifies as a band of strips of cloth wound together in a peculiar way and 
connecting the low cap closely fitting the head with the high crown. 
Neither the dress nor any of the ornaments here described is represented in 
Rich. Passing over other details noticed in his article, the general impres- 
sion which Helbig’s picture of the Homeric woman makes we give nearly in 
his own words. He has imagined a German professor transported to the 
honse of Menelaus in Sparta. Awaiting the appearance of the queen, he 
expects to admire a genuine model of Greek beauty, the classic form iu the 
But instead be sees a woman far more like an odalisque of 


—As supplementary to our notice of Rich's ‘Dictionary of 


classic dre3s. 
King Hiram of Tyre or ove of the wives of Sclomon than the Athenian wo- 
man of Pericles’s day. One may doubt whether eur critic is quite right in 
his conjectures as to the personal appearance of a woman so noted in poetry 
as Helen ; but his suggestions deserve attention, as eee also will the 
book which he promises, and in which be wil! aim to show in detail the con- 
nection of Etruscan art with Asiatic. We may add that in No. 11 of Im 
Neuen Reich tayorable mention was made of the book by [elbig, published 
at Leipzig last year, ‘ Uutersuchungen iiber die campanisebe Wandmalerei,’ 
whose object was to prove that Roman art owes its aidan: to the influences 
prevalent in the time of Alexander and his successors, end to define those 
influences, 


—There has been a remarkable degree of interest manifested within the 
past year in the ‘ Germania’ of Tacitus, no less than three elaborate treatises 
having appeared in Germany and one in France with this classic for their 
text. The French work is by M. Geffroy, a republication, under the title 
* Rome et les Barbares,’ of a series of essays in the Rerue des Deux Mondes. 
It is one of those books which are eminently characteristic of French scho- 
larship, in which the results of recent investigations are presented thoroughly 
and accurately, as well as vividly; very readable. aud very suggestive and 
instructive. The works of German scholars have been studied to good pur- 
pose, and the book is distinguished throughout by the sound and impartial 
judgment which we commended in the last of these papers a few months 
ago (Nation, No. 435). Probably no other contains so good a view of the 
present state of scholarship in this field adapted to general readers, but 
well deserving the attention of scholars as well. As the name implies, the 
‘Germania’ is only the central feature of the book ; its plan covers the entire 
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field of the intercourse of Rome and the Germans from Cesar to Chlodwig 
Of the three German treatises, the first is a postimmous publication of 
lectures by Dr. Holtzmann of Heidelberg; it is edited by Dr. Holder under 
the title ‘ Germanische Alterth 
dition prefixed. The most important special 
theory that the Germans were Kelts, while 

which, the author says, used to be the accepted one, but has been super 


ner.” and has the work of Tacitus with a tra 


feature of this edition is the 





Britons wer 


seded by the present one, developed especially by Amedée Thierry, whieh 
combines the Britons with the Gauls under the name of Kelts. Another 
prominent feature is his holding that the principes of the ‘Germania’ were 
nobles, in opposition to the generally-accepted view of Waits that they 
were elective magistrates. 
lenhoff, the chief living 


The second work is ‘Germania Antiqua.’ by \ 


authority on the subject of German ant 


uities, Tn 

1 
this work, however, he has not presented the results of his special studies 
(which are given in his great work, * Deutsche Alterthumskunde'), but has 


undertaken simply to ecllect a mass of materials, as Jacob Grimm and La 
tham did in their editions of the ‘ Germania’—a complete collection of wha 

ever the ancients have left upon the subject of the Germans. The largest 
aud most important of the three works is 
by Prof. 
size of the book (its priee is 7 thalers 10 groschen) will make this no doubt 
the standard edition of the ‘Germania’ 


‘Urdeutsche Staatsalterthiimer,’ 
Jaumnstark of Freiburg. The high reputation of the author and the 
for thoroughness and exhaustivenes: 
RECENT NOVELS. * 
N ‘Tempest-Tossed* Mr. Theodore Tilton makes his appearance as a writer 
of fiction, following Jules Verne more than any other master in the con 
struction of his story. The plot is an ingeniously crazy one. Dr. Vail and 
his young wile are on board of the Coromandel, a stoutly-built: ship, bound 
for Cape Town, and when withiu a few hundred miles of their ite send 
the ship is set on fire by lightmng; in great alarm, the captain with the 
passengers and crew abandons the vessel, leaving Dr. Vail by the side of his 
wife, who is lying in a fainting-fit, which her husband mistakes for death. 
As soon as the captain is out of sight, the rain falls, puts out the fire, whieh 
was only burning the rigging and outside of the hall, and Dr. Vail tiuds 
himseif floating on the South Atiantic Ocean iu a sound but unnavigahle 
hulk. In the midst of all the confusion his wite 
daughter Fortunately for this deserted family, the ship has on 
board a full cargo of canned meats and vegetables of varicus sorts, 
enough to supply the doctor and family with food for twenty-six year 
Iu this floating pantry th 
calms which is shunned b 


gives birth to a 


ey are Kept drifting about the seas in a region of 
yy sailing-vessels, and as fast as they reach one 
edge of it they are driven back into it by adverse winds. This goes ov tor 
Several years. The daughter grows up, aud by bearin 


family’s friends mani 


ga great deal of her 
izes to fall in love with a young mau of suitable age, 
who by a singular coincidence refuses to believe that the Coromandel is lost, 
Barbara. When 
begins to feel sure that the 
will reach land when the proper time arrives for Barbara to 


and has himself fallen in love with the * tempest-tossed” 
about one-third through the book, the reader 
Vail fanily 
All of the rest of the story happeus as it should, though with 
earthquakes and sea-fights than need be teld 
here. Jules Verne, in his wildest flights into space, is a sobe 


“come out.” 
more incident in the way of 
r writer of possi 

Tilton. | As 
ul, Here is the soliloquy of the 
yom lover when he finds the hull of the Coromandel : 


bilities, and even high probabilities, in comparison with Mr. 








for the style, it is the “ae le mock poeti 


‘And this is the Coromandel !--this the day-dream of my life!—this the 


Holy Grael of my father’s seare ih and mine !—nothing but this ire piece of 
mildew and mould! . . . What fate, then, has befallen Rodne ‘y Vail? 
Where is the original of the face that I carry with me in the picture? And 

oh! where is the unkvown maid who was born in that black hulk? That 
was her cradle then? That was the dingy mansion in which she dwelt! 
That was the prison-house and black barrier that kept her from the world— 
and from me! Oh! to think that a few thin and rotten planks—a mere 
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A Romance. By Theodore Tilton.’ New York: Sheldon & 


United States Pub- 


Atonement, . 
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by Simon Adler Stern.’ 


Translated from the Russian by Mrs, Sophie 
Translated from the French by Wm, iia nd 
New York; Henry Holt & Co. 1874. 

By the author of *Son and Heir,’ etc.’ 


‘The Heir of Malreward : or, Restored. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. By 
*Elena. An Italian Tale. By L. > 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 1874. 


. Comyn, author of * Atherstone Priory.’’ Bow 
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dank wall of decayed timber—should have been permitted by heaven to 
inearcerate the fairest of maidens from the sight of all earthly eyes for a 


“ ~ . 
litetime! Burn! ret! sink! O dismal dungeon that has so long kept me 
from my love—from my soul’s self! Why does my heart beat so?” ete., 
etc., etc 
ill as fine as a beggar on a holiday. There is an insipid artificial flavor 


} 


his not due to the canned 


about the whole book which fruits and vegetables 
But it may please the natural public of this writer. 
Women’s Hearts’ 


Moulton’s little volume of short stories, many of which discuss some problem 


alone 
is the rather appropriate title of Mrs. L. C. 


* POLL 


which is tolerably certain to find a certain number 


of morbidness in a way 
of In the 
who falls in love with the gifted, rich, fascinating, but cold Mr. Le Roy. 
They marry, and she is very unhappy ; 
herself by Another 
widow, aud makes love to her; she tells him she is a married woman, and 
In time, however, 
her The herself is not ill deseribed, with 
occasional clever touches, but the story is in no way deserving of commen- 
In‘ Twelve Years of My Life’ it is a married man who dislikes his 
wife, and so makes love to the unprotected young woman, and she finds 


readers. first story we have the young woman of Lenox, Mass., 
she runs away to Paris and supports 


teaching English. man appears; he thinks she is a 


persists in refusing him. her husband dies, and she 


marries former friend. woman 


dation. 


employment with the deserted wife, and, aided by the death of one of the 
children, she reconciles the parents. hey wanted her to stay. 

‘Should I accept all this? Was it not too pleasant to be safe? Was 
not its very sweetness dangerous? Could I answer for my own heart? 
Was [ sure that I could live for years under the same roof with Andrew 
Lincoln and uever think of hours whose perilous happiness duty bade me 
forget for ever? He might be safe. Katherine was beautiful, and she 
ioved him; but where was the fine-linked armor with which to shield my 
woman's heart ?” 

This is nice. Mrs. Moulton should know that it is not enough to say that 
such things happen in real life, that often people fall in and out of love when 
and where they should not. It makes the narration of such incidents no 
less offensive, and it becomes unnatural when what is usually and properly 
kept hidden is forcibly thrust upon our attention without a shred of modest 
reserve, as something claiming our best sympathy instead of our pity when 
The 
writing of such books may best be left to divorced women of dubious repu- 
tation. The other stories are less dangerous, but in all there is the same 
inability to see things in their proper relations. 

Even the socialist has so far bowed down to custom that he has joined 
the abolitionist and the woman’'s-rights advocate and the temperance- 
preacher, and in fact most people with hobbies, and written a novel in 
The inflationist will be the next to come, we suppose. 
Besides its title, 

College secret 


it is endured, and our profoundest contempt when it is made much of. 


support of his views. 
It is not easy to follow the tangled thread of ‘Ca Tra.’ 

there is a good deal of dark mystery in this silly book. 
societies, the Ka-klux Klan, the Commune at Paris, appear in turn, with 
There 
is occasionally a degree of vividness in the story which makes us regret 
still more that the enthusiasm of the young radical led him to publishing it ; 
if he pretends to be anxious for the emancipation of labor, he can help the 


the same grimness about each, and a liberal measure of vulgarity. 


critie to this by laying aside his pen. 

‘A Daugiter of Bohemia’ is the title of the latest novel of Christian 
Reid, a writer some of whose previous books we have already had occasion 
to notice. One or two of these showed, as we mentioned at the time, 
greater merit in certain particulars than was borne out by the novel as a 
whole; in ‘A Daughter of Bohemia,’ however, there is a great improvement. 
The story is well told—indeed, this is a point in which the novel shows very 
decided merit; the characters are something like real people, instead of 
being lacquered imitations with lustrous eyes and sonorous names and one 
emotion; the plot is not a bad one; and the reader’s interest is kept up 
from the beginning to the end of the book. The two young half-sisters, 
Leslie Graham and Norah Desmond, are well drawn, the one ladylike, 
gentle, trusting, and dignified, the other, in spite of some exaggeration, 
clever and at heart kindly. These two young women are the best part of 
the book. Very nearly as good is the gossiping widow, Mrs. Sandford. 
While the two sisters are intelligently discriminated, there is to be noticed 
too little variety about the cleverness of the other people; whenever a 
sharp thing is to be said, it is said by one in just the same way as the 
others would say it; but in other respects the different characters are not 
confounded. Her novel will be gratefully received by the summer-idlers, 
who will do well to read it. 


Mr. Trollope’s ‘Lady Anna’ is not one of his most successful novels. 


Like many of those in which this writer attempts to give us something more 
than an uneventful tale with a moderate amount of passion and a photo- 
graphie picture of life, this one fails because the author is incapable ot 
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representing serious emotion. The ordinary love-making of juxtaposition 
he does with the amount of skill all his readers are familiar with, but the 
narrowness of his range is to be seen as soon as he tries to fly higher. In 
‘Lady Anna’ we have a young woman of high birth, who has been kept out 
of her own by the misdeeds of her father, coming finally into possession of 
an enormous property. She has already engaged herself in the time of her 
obscurity to a young tailor, and the book is made up of the attempts of a 
doll-like earl, a cousin of hers, to marry her and so get money enough to 
maintain his title. All of Lady Anna’s friends and relatives urge his claims ; 
but she keeps to her word, marries the tailor, and makes over a large share 
of her money to her cousin—for Mr. Trollope always has a large unclaimed 
fortune in his novels for the consolation of young heroes crossed in love. 
We are threatened with a description of the married life of the tailor and his 
bride ; we hope to escape it, for two more uninteresting people than they both 
are it would be hard to find iv all Mr. Trollope’s novels. 

It is a misleading use of language to call Auerbach’s ‘ Waldfried’ a 
novel ; it is, rather, a fictitious history of the politics of Southern Germany 
from a date a few years earlier than the German-French war till the year 
1871. This history is illustrated by different events in the life and expe- 
rience of a very large family, all of which are recorded in the diary of the 
father, father-in-law, grandfather, and (before the book closes) great-grand- 
father, Heinrich Waldfried. Evidently, the intention of the author was to 
write a story which should stand as a representation of German life during 
some of the most interesting periods of later history. To include the whole 
of Germany would of course have been impossible, and he wisely made 
choice of that part with which he is most familiar, and where certain Ger 
iman characteristics are more prominent than in the Northern countries. 
Another German novelist, Mr. Spielhagen, has already called attention to 
the possibility of Auerbach’s story disseminating among foreign readers false 
notions of the ways and manners of his people, and it is with a certain con- 
tempt that he speaks of the patriarchal simplicity of the Waldfried family. 
It is very different frem the reserve and stiffness of North Germany ; but if 
the reader will take for granted no more than the author states, he will 
understand that he is reading an account of but one section of Germany, and 
ask for nothing more. It is with considerable ingenuity that Auerbach has 
managed to bring in various representatives of German interests out of his 
single family. One son had fled to this country after the troubles of 1848, 
another is a professor, and gives us the views of the learned class, and the 
youngest, who deserted his colors on account of the fratricidal nature of the 
war of 66, dies fighting bravely in 1870; one son-in-law is an officer in the 
army, one daughter is living in Alsace, and they are all brought in in a way 
that keeps them continually before us. The writer of the diary himself plays a 
very important part in what is going on ; he is a member, first of the Frank- 
fort Parliament, then of that of Wiirtemberg, in which country the scene of 
the story is laid. and finally is one of the South German representatives in 
Berlin when the country is finally united. Fully to enjoy this novel, we 
should think it necessary either that the reader be a German, or that he have 
a more or less definite comprehension of recent German politics. He should 
read intelligently what is said of the commotions of ’48; he should under- 
stand the divisions of Germany in ’66, and the uncertainty that existed 
about the conduct of the Southern States at the beginning of the last war, 
or he will find the novel exceedingly tedious. Starting, however, with the 
proper amount of information, he will find a great deal in which he can 
take pleasure. It wiil be a very different feeling from that one gets from 
reading any favorite novel, say one of Thackeray’s, or George Eliot’s, or 
Victor Hugo's, or Turgenef’s; it is, rather, a slippered, easy sort of com- 
fortable enjoyment of an old man’s prattle about half-familiar events, in 
which we forgive monotonous details about saw-mills and land improve- 
ments and family life in consideration of the recounter’s sincerity and 
eccasional pathos. Everywhere, indeed, in the book is to be noticed the 
pathetic patience of an old man who has seen a great deal without being 
soured, who has learned considerateness. 

A certain respect is paid to the taste of most novel-readers by the intro- 
duction of Martella, a mysterious half-gipsy girl taken into the family from 
the wildwood where she had been living when the youngest son announces 
his engagement to her. She is of the Mignon type; at first there is a cer- 
tain amount of interest to be felt in her bright, uncultivated remarks, but 
when as time goes on she is still eccentric without reasonable ground, 
she becomes artificial and tiresome. The other characters are for the most 
part clearly defined and distinct ; there is no especial vividness about them, 
but when one has once learned to know them by name—no easy task—they 
can be recognized as ordinary types. It will be readily understood, how- 
ever, that it is not for any marked merit of what is called character-draw- 
ing or for any dramatic skill in telling the story that the novel may be 
liked—the absence of these qualities will absolutely condemn it in the estima- 
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tion of a great many—but that there is a way of chanting the success of Ger 
many which will be grateful to those who are pleased with that song; those 
who are not will have plenty of fault to find. They can call the story tedi- 
ous, they can laugh at the saintliness of Waldfried, as if any one except 
Rousseau, Lord Byron, and Pepys put down his faults in his diary, or they 
ean sneer at the innocent good-nature of the Germans; but those who care for 
the book will be very well satisfied with its simplicity, the tenderness of the 
sad parts, and the evident and manly pride in the patriotic part. It is un- 
like any book we ever read, but it is better by far than a great many which 
will be more popular. 

‘Lois Carrol; or, Her Two Selves,’ is a remarkable work. A fair opin 
ion of it may be formed.-from the following soliloquy of the heroine : 

“‘Sometimes on those pleasant days spent in the library, where she was 
the happy monarch of all she surveyed—namely, the book-cases and easy 
rocking-chair—she would say: Now, Lois, select your book, and we'll have 
what Mrs. Hoffman calls an intellectual feast. Here is an abundance ot 
viands to tempt your appetite; so help yourself, my dear. Here are Dick- 
ens’s works; what part does he play in the feast? I think I will have him 
for my Worcestershire sauce ; Thackeray shall be my pepper, George Hiiot 
shall be my salt, and the historians are my bread, only L am naughty enough 
to think bread commonplace, and not to take it when I can get cake. Here 
is Sir Walter Scott, who is my pound-cake, and Bulwer my sponge-cake, not 
quite so heavy as pound-cake. Shakspere is my fruit-cake, made up of a 
great variety of rich ingredients. It can be kept for any length of time, 
brought out on any occasion, and so Jongas a piece remains itis good. Alex- 
andre Dumas I think should be the wine of the feast, because he gets into 
the head and intoxicates—the reason, I suppose, that Mrs. Hoffaian objects 
to my reading his works. Victor Hugo is a str iger wine and of much 
finer quality, but if taken in large quantities is apt to give one delirium tre 
mens. Now for the sweet things: here is Moore, who is my honey, culled 
from the sweetest flowers that grow in ‘ Araby the blest’; Owen Meredith, 
my strawberries and cream; Tennyson, my bunch of rare grapes, delicate, 
luscious, and pure—my favorite fruit. Byron would have been a rich, ripe 
peach, only it was dipped in brandy, and so became a brandy-peach, spoil- 
ing it for my liking, though many persons seem to prefer peaches that have 
been through the process.” 

To adopt the same sprightly method of criticism, it might be said that 
‘Lois Carrol; or, Her Two Selves’ is the “ soda-cracker ” 
have before us to-day. 

In ‘Spring Floods’ those who know Turgenef only in an English dress 
have the translation of what, for it is the last, is perhaps the best of his novels. 
Like many that he has written, it is a painful story; the tragedy it describes 
is of the most melancholy sort. Sanin, the hero, a young Russian twenty- 
one or two years old, happens to be detained in Frankfort on his way back 
to Russia from Italy, and just as he is about to leave that city he goes by 
chance into a café, where he finds a family in great anxiety over a young 
boy who is lying in a prolonged fainting-fit. He manages to bring the boy 
to his senses, and the others, who are Italians, in their gratitude will not let 
him go. He spends the evening, and, having missed the diligence, he very 
willingly consents to spend a few days in the city. The daughter of the 
house, Gemma by name, is engaged to another man; but Sanin, fearing no 
danger, goes about with her a great deal, and soon manages to fall in love 
with her, and she with him. <A quarrel with some officers, ending in a duel, 
in which Sanin makes a much better appearance than her betrothed. gives 
her an excuse to throw the last-named over and to accept Savin. He, in 
order to get money enough to settle in Frankfort, goes reluctantly to Wies- 
baden to sell his estates in Russia to an old school-friend of his who is there 
with his wife. It is with wonderful beauty that this first part of the story 
is told; nothing could exceed the delicacy with which Turgenef describes 


of the novels we 


the young man’s ardor and the modest pride and reserve of Gemma. He 
leaves her, without dreaming of the possibility of any mischance, for merely 
a three days’ absence; but in that time his friend’s wife, a beautiful and 
voluptuous coquette, and worse, manages to make him interested in her and 
to win him as her lover. He despises her, but he cannot escape her snare. 
He is unable to return to Gemma. She, however, does not die of a broken 
heart ; she marries some one else a few years later, while Sanin drags out a 
iniserable, remorseful, broken existence. 

No analysis of this sort can give a fitting idea of the merits of the story. 
What we have said of it may read as if ‘Spring Floods’ were some ordinary 
French novel; but in point of fact this story is elevated above such works 
by the great and touching beauty of the innocent part and the solemn 
impressiveness of the rest. No adjectives can do justice to its vividness, 
It is a chapter out of life ; and the lesson it teaches is the lesson of life. In 
that way the novel is both natural and moral. 

In the same volume with ‘Spring Floods’ is contained a shorter story by 
Turgenef, ‘ A Lear of the Steppe.’ This is one of his numerous sketches ot 
Russian character, of which he has always been a careful student. Its 
name vaguely tells the story, which is powerful, but, on the whole, not 
one of his most successful writings. It will serve to show another side 
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of the talent of this remarkable writer, but it also is an examp!, of a 


frequent tendency of his—that, namely, of being too painful. It presents 
in the gigantic figure of the father a striking image and illustration of that 
almost demoniae wilfulness which generations of unquestioned authority 
engendered in the Russian nobles; and in the two daughters we see the 
worthy Regan and Goneril of this Lear. Cordelia he has none Ani 


seribably baleful fascination they exert, the one in one way, the othe: 
another. 

‘The Heir of Malreward’ is a novel in some ways of considerable 
but the subject is a very odious one—the effort, namely, of a disreputable 
father to bring his son and heir down to his own abject level; and since 
there is very little slurring of offensive details, we have a book which few 
will care to read. To be sure, the son manages to withstand the coarse 
temptations and brutal treatment which he continually meets, and there is 
some relief to the general hatefulness of the characters the persen oe 
uncle, who is admirably drawn; but, on the whole, the book 


a black unwholesome cloud of sin. What makes it worss 


ness about it all; the story is very naturally told, many of the peopl 
very lifelike. There is enough cleverness in it to make us w t had le 
deyoted to some more agreeable task ; novels are read in some me to 


secure forgetiulness of just such incidents as make this story, and the 
is disappointed at finding what he is most anxious to avoid when he is see 


ing amusement and relaxation. 


‘Elena,’ on the other hand, does not offend in this w Ss precisely t 
regulation novel, withits hero thrown from his horse in front of the dwe g ot 
the young and lovely heroine; their love-making; his sudden and 4 ta 
ble departure without giving a sign and with the explanatory letter he wrote 
detained ; her opposition to marrying a man who is strongly re rnended 
to her, but whom she has never seen, and who of course turns oat to be the 
former lover, now a marquis, Whom she marries A beautiful but eoquettish 
step-sister steps in and sows dissension ; finally, however, there is peace 
The seene of the story is laid in Italy, and while there is nothing noticeably 


new in the first part, there is to be found in the end an account of the 
sufferings of the Italians who were strug gy tor liberty which is more 
impressive and interesting. From being a rather ordinary novel of society 
it rises to something almost tragic. 
wea =F 
THE MAGAZINES FOR JULY 

i Shakspere mask, about which so much has been said since Mr. Page be 

gan work upon it, is made the subject of an article in the July Seridner’s 


It is by Mr. J. S. Hart, who evidently has laid hold of nearly al! the extant 


information on the subject, and who pre sents it with clea ess, but some { 
whose fingers appear to be thumbs. For example. we have heard a great deal 
of Mr. Page’s interesting talk on this subject, and we liste ed toh lecture 


but we have never supposed him, as Mr. Hart here supposes him, to assert 


that the sear which he finds on Shakspere’s forehead just above the right 


I 

eye was originally so deep as ‘to extend even to the brain and show 
actual loss of a part of the brain.” The only foundation that we ean think of 
for such a statemeni is that Mr. Page has always maintained that the sca 


which he discovers was made by a wound that was of suflicient iniportance 


i 


id on 
which it was inflicted. That the brain itself was affected Mr. Pave has 


never, as we understand it, asserted or beli 


to affect somewhat the osseous growth of that region of the foreh« 


eved. bhis is worth mention, 


because, rather unfortunately, throughout all the discussion of the mask too 


much has seemed to be made of this scar. Mr. Page's own emphasizing 
of its importance, by insisting that Shakspere specifically refers to it in one of 
the sonnets as the mark which “ vulgar scandal stamped upon his brow,” 
did much to bring it into undue prominence, and many persons who migit 
have been convinced of the mask’'s authenticity by the delicate but nume 

rous and intereorroborative details of proof which the artist’s peculiar percep- 
tive powers have brought together, would do nothing but laugh at the evi 

dence from the poems. We mention Mr. Hart's statement in reference to the 
sear for a second reason, and that is that within a very short time some 
additional evidence bearing upon it has been brought to light. We run the 
risk of making some errors in attempting to give an idea of this evidence, 
but itis worth while to venture: Mr. Halliwell, the English Shaksperian 
scholar, recently picked up an engraving of the Droeshout print, which 
he at once saw to have been made from the plate before it had been 
recut. Of this engraving photographs have been taken, and one of 
them which has been brought to this country we have seen. Any 
one may learn by brief comparison of the ordinary copies of the Droeshout 
with this photograph that in the ordinary copies the eyebrows have been 
worked over by the engraver and made more regular—“ idealized” we may 





say, as some artists conceive of idealization. In the photograph they have 
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a more individual character ; in fact, there is a distinct individuality belong- 
ing to each, for the left one has in ita sort of eddy which the right one has 


not. This same individuality Mr. Page discovers in the mask. And as for 
the scar on the forehead, it is plain to be seen in the Halliwell Droeshout, 
excent that the forehead of the picture, being out of the foeus of the eamera, 


shows more dimly than the lower part of the face, and the mark—scar or 
whatever it is—is fainter than it otherwise would be. Obviously this evi- 
deuce, if needing to be sifted like other evidence, is yet not of a character to 
be slighted. As we have said, Mr. Hart has gathered together a great deal 
of information on this very interesting topic, some of which is new, having 
been got from Professor Owen and from Dr. Becker (the surviving brother 
of the gentleman who discovered the mask) by Mr. Hart himself. Some of 
it is not new, but it is all well arranged and handy, and will be the cause of 
attracting more general attention to the mask than it has hitherto had in 
this country. Many of the public are better informed, but many of them, 
too, are so ill-informed in this matter as to know only that the British Mu- 
seam would not purchase the mask of Mr. Ludwig Becker; that Mr. Page 
with native enthusiasm has spent many thousand dollars’ worth of his valu- 
able time in reproducing it from photographs ; and finally, that the resultant 
portraits of Shakspere which he has painted from it have not pleased the 
critics. As regards this last matter, we may say that it is not for us to speak 
of the art critics of New York or of Boston or indeed of our couutry gene- 
vallv, at full length and as their merits deserve, nor do we trench without 
fear on their province ; no one therefore need feel bound to accept our private 
opinion, which is that the face as given in Mr. Page’s mask, and in nearly the 
same degree in the paintings, is a wonderfully fine one, and an adequate one, 
and singularly true to the real character of such portraits of the poet as we have. 
This same part of the public will learn with some surprise from Mr. Hart that 
Professor Owen informed him that could the one fact be established that 
there ever, in the early part of the reign of James the First, was a Kessel- 
stadt in England, ‘there is hardly any amount of money which the Museum 
would not have paid for the treasure.” And the late Baron Pollock, weigh- 
ing all the testimony adduced, said: “If I were called upon to charge a 
jury in regard to this point, [ would instruct them to bring in a verdict 
for the claimant.” 

Other articles in Scribner's are Mr. Edward King’s ‘“‘ Notes on Misscuri” 
—«a marvel of a State iu its riches and its rapid growth; more of Jules 
Verue's tiresome writing, with its mechanical inventiveness and its want of 
imagination ; and, finally, some rather unorthodox theology by a Congrega- 
tional clergyman. 

A writer in the Catholic World, desiring a brief colloquy with Dr. Biich- 
ner, procures it in a pleasaut manner. Dr. Biichner, by the way, some of 
eur readers may not know; but others will have heard of him as a singu- 
larly wise being who, not long ago, was lecturing in this city to little 
knots of speculative people. We believe the usual order was for him to 
prove in all form that neither he nor aay of bis audience had any immor- 
tal souls, and that they would all die like brute beasts. Then, when he 
had finished, the audience would shake hands with each other and con- 
gratulate themselves that they were going to die like beasts. The Catho- 
lic World writer has read one or more of this apostle’s books, and, as we say, 
has formed a wish for a colloquy with him. *‘* We have thought,” he says, 
‘-of putting the whole discussion in the form of a dialogue between 
the Doctor and ourselves.” The welcome in store for him when the cur- 
tains are drawn and the candles lighted, and the eagerness of Biichner to 
enter the library, may be judged by the remark made next after the one 
we have quoted: ‘‘We koow that a lengthy conversation with such a 
sworn enemy of the truth may prove disgusting in a high degree, as he 
will utter nothing but sophisms and blasphemies ”—which, indeed, is what the 


party of the second part usually utters in polemical controversies arranged ag’ 


this one is. ‘Only a mason of the blackest dye,” our author tells us in 
another place, “ could have displayed sach cool effrontery, artful dishonesty, 
and diabolie malice as Biichner” ; and when he gets Biichner himself in pres- 
ence, it is thus that he opens the conversation: “ Indeed, Doctor, I fear that 
your ‘Force and Matter’ has made you a bad reputation. Our most es- 
teemed philosophers say that you are a sophist, and that a man of your at- 
tainments cannot be a sophist but by deliberate choice. They evidently im- 
ply that you are a knave and an impostor.” Biichner, now thoroughly at 
his ease, enters into the discussion with spirit, but the weakness of his ar- 
gumentation is soon apparent, and his opponent bids him good-bye for the 
present with the remark: ‘I trust I have sufficiently exposed your intel- 
lectnal jugglery to let you see that you are at best a charlatan, not a phi- 
losopher.” 

* The Relatio Itineris in Marylaudiam” is a synopsis of the narrative of 
a journey into Maryland in 1663. It bas some interest, but not much. The 
oft-repeated tule of the greater religious tolerance exhibited by the Catholic 
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founders of Maryland than by the Puritan settlers of the North is once more 
told, but it is not suggested that Catholic gentlemen founding aroyal colony 
of the Protestant realm of England would have soon been in a nice mess had 
they excluded their fellow-subjects of the Reformed faith. The truth is, 
religious toleration in those days was always begotten of foree, or the appre- 
hension of feree, which comes to the same thing, and modern boasting about 
it is not very useful nor very truthful. Some of our readers will be glad of 
along review entitled “ Anglican Orders,” in which that uneasy subject or 
its ghost is treated of from the point of view of Estcourt’s late book. We 
can still praise Mr. De Vere’s ‘ Antar and Zara,” and there is also a transla- 
tion by Dr. Parsons of the Fourteenth Canto of the “Purgatorio.” 

Like several of the other July magazines, Harper’s is readable and sea- 
sonable. Some, however, might doubt the seasonableness of this story, which 
we take from the “ Drawer” : 

“ A few years ago, when General N—— was making an active political 
canvass in the Territory of ——, then on the eve of its admission into the 
Union as a State (he was then Territorial Governor), he was coufronted by 
an opposition which had small respect for the amenities of debate or the 
conventionalities observed in more cultivated communities. At Sandy 
Gulch, where a meeting was to be held, there appeared in the crowd opposed 
to him a rough, pestilent, desperate fellow, named M‘Guire, puffy with 
pistols and things, who was bent upon trouble, and meant, if possible, to 
break up the proceedings. In General N—--’s following was a ‘ gentleman’ 
named Taylor, equally readv for similar work, and thorougbly devoted to his 
chief. At the opening of the meeting it became evident that M‘Guire had 
inserted into his noble form just enough whiskey to be reckless. As things 
went on he became more and more offensive, uutil the General’s friend came 
up and whispered in his ear: 

*** General, hadn’t [ better kill him ?’ 

“Oh! no,’ replied the General, ‘that wouldn’t do. I couldn't sanction 
any violence, much less a murder ; but, if any little thing should happen’ (here 
he lowered his voice, and spoke jocosely, as he meant it)—* if any little thing 
should happen, I’ve got my pocket full of blank pardons.’ 

‘A few minutes later M‘Guire broke out into a fresh tirade, whereupon 
Taylor drew his revolver aud shot him through the brain. He fell like a log. 
Walking up to the body, and standing astride of it, revolver still in hand, he 
looked coolly upon the excited crowd, and said : 

“* Gentlemen, I trust that now we shall have order in this meeting !’” 

We suppose this one also may be credited. It seems to have the right 
ring: 

“The familiarity of the frontiersman with scenes of shooting and execu- 
tions by Lynch-law, and his coolness in the average Western affray, are pro- 
verbial. The last instance that bas come to our knowledge in which enter- 
prise and self-possession were admirably mingled occurred at the recent 
execution of a criminal in Washington Territory. Just as he was about to 
be swung off, and after he had remarked to the sheriff that he had nothing 
further to say, a real-estate agent, whose office was in his hat, forced himself 
to the front and up the steps of the scaffold, and, jointly addressing the cri- 
minal and the sheriff, said: * If the gentleman who occupies the platform will 
kindly yield for a few minutes, [ would like to make a few remarks upon the 
cheap homestead lots at Dobson’s Hole I am now offering for sale.’ The 
request was assented to, and, alter a brief summary of the advantages pre- 
sented by that locality, the sheriff resumed his duties, pulled the cap over the 
‘gentleman’s’ countenance, aud permitted him to drop.” 

An excellent article on Marblehead, Massachusetts, is one of the attrac- 
tions of Harper’s. It contains for the curious a picture of that famous ani- 
mal, the gerrymander, who certainly wears a formidable appearance, and 
even our contemporary politicians might be shy of him. His reputed 
creator, Elbridge Gerry (of whose intelligent and pleasing face. there is a 
portrait), was one of the great men of Marblehead, which has never wanted 
stout hearts. Mr. Whittier’s Flood Oirson is another worthy described to 
us, aud a much-belied eld man he would seem to have been. His true 
name was Benjamin, and not Floyd, as the poet appears to have supposed ; 
“Flood ” being one of those endearing dimiautives with which the inhabi- 
tants of small towns, even in their tenderest years, know so well how to 
grace each other. Moreover, it was not his perishing townsmen that Flood 
deserted ; the distressed vessel was not manned by Marblehead people; and 
they did not mostly drown; they were mostly saved by a Provincetown 
whale-boat ; and it was not in Chaleur Bay that the wreck occurred, but off 
Cape Cod; and the responsibility of its occurrence lay upon the crew of 
Skipper ireson’s schooner, who were ordered by him as he went below to 
lie by till morning. The men disobeyed, however, and afterwards charged 
their captain with giving orders which he had never given. This brought 
him the tarring aud feathering, but it was not the women who did it; it was 
men ; and the vebicle was not a cart but adory. Still we have a fine poem, 
although the simpler of the Marbleheaders, unconscious of the nature of 
poetic license, sometimes comment on Mr. Whittier’s version with severity 
and with profanity. 

We must mention also a contribution by Mr. W. C. Wyckoff, giving the 
facts about the work done by our National Fish Commission, which appears 
to be most beneficently occupied. It strikes one strangely to be told that 
the main thing wanted in order to the cultivation of cur coast fisheries, is te 
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prevent an indiscriminate use of the net during the spawning season, and 
to find a remedy for the greed of the biuefish. It appears that this fish 
is a perfect demon of voracity. He has been well likened, says one of the 
Commissioner's reports, to an animated chopping machine, the business of 
which is to destroy as many fish, big and little, as can possibly be destroyed 
in a given time. 

Mr. James Parton, of all writers in the world, is out in Harper's with an 
article on the falsehood of the press, and coolly asserts that he looked about 
him everywhere in Washington for some sign of the existence of the lobby, 
but was by-and-by infurmed by Major Ben Perley Poore that there was 
not any lobby, that it was all “a gigantic myth.” This is one of those at- 
tempts to say something startling which Mr. Parton constantly uses for the 
purpose of catching attention, and which only a shallow writer would em- 
ploy. A topic covering something of Mr. Parton’s ground is bandled by 
Mr. I’. B. Sanborn in the Atlantic, but it tells us little or nothing that has 
not been said in the numerous dissertations about himself which the jour- 
nalist has now for some years been regularly turning out. A very fine fellow 
he is, according to his own account of himself. He is by-and-by to be 
more noble and of a deeper purpose than ever. His wielding of vast power 
in the country is going to be “ nobler” also, and what the ideal journalist is 
not to be and to do we should be afraid to say. Perhaps he may spend less 
of his time in composing orations on his own nature and position and its 
capacities. The best thing in this latest essay is quoted from Dickens. 
Colonel Diver hands Martin Chuzzlewit the Rowdy Journal: “ You'll 
find Jefferson Brick at his usual post in the van of human civilization and 
moral purity.” One of the things not so good init is the statement that the 
Herald was far in advance of the Tribune in the business of reporting the 
John Brown case. This is pot much of an error, but as there is a bit of the 
Concord variety of philosophizing tacked to it, the reader finds a certain 
comfort in seeivg the statement which was its basis made to collapse: 

“There came a time, after Thoreau had said these things, when he was 
driven to the morning paper with as much eagerness as anybody; when, as 
he says, ‘I read all the newspapers I could get within a week.’ It was when 
John Brown lay wounded at Harper’s Ferry, aud his enemies, thronging 
about him, drew from him those answers that rang through the country for 
years, and still thrill the heart as we recal] them. It was the everlasting 
reporter of the New York Herald who then and there noted down the un- 
dying words that might else have been lost or distorted in the recital of the 
base men to whom they were made. Then it was made manifest for what 
purpose the Herald had been allowed to exist all these years—no other 
paper could have had a reporter there, and without him the conversation 
must have perished. All this was ‘ foreordained and freely predetermined’ ; 
and John Brown, lying there on the armory floor, was the final cause of the 
Herald and its otherwise unaccountable editor. In those days the Times 
and the Eternities got printed on the same sheet, as they always do when a 
hero appears.” 

But the editor of the Sun, who then was connected with the Tribune, states 
that the Tribune had reporters on the spot as early as the Herald, and that 
their reports were fuller, more accurate, aud more picturesque throughout 
than those of its rival. During the trial it had as many as five reporters 
present, and at the execution three. This is much better than having “the 


Times and the Eternities printed on the same sheet,” and similar pieces of 


orphic wisdom. It appears that “John Brown was the final cause” of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, also. 

The Atlantic has the beginning of Mr. Howells’s new serial, which 
has all the old subtlety and elaborate finish; a poem by Mr. Bret Harte, 
which looks very like borrowing from Browning without leave, but yet 
would seem to be too boldly done for that to have been the case; and 
various other papers, of which the solid ones are Mr. William Wood’s “ Scotch 
Banking,” and Mr. W. J. Stillman’s judicious article on art instruction at 
South Kensington and Antwerp. Many of the others have a sort of Orer- 
land Monthly lightness and slightness. 

The July Lippincott’s is a very good number. Mr. Adolphus Trollope gives 
his recollections of his Oxford tutor forty-odd years ago, who was no less a per- 
sonage than Archbishop Whately. As usual, the suave kinduess of this pre- 
late’s manner is conspicuous in Mr. Trollope’s narrative : A certain dunder- 
head among his pupils was up one day for examination. Some minutes were 
employed by Whately in a partial research into the vastness of the young 
gentleman’s ignorance, when he suddenly turned round to another instructor 
with despair printed on his face, and said: “‘ J¢ has learned nothing; if 
knows nothing; it never will know anything.” The pupil, being rather a 
dashing young fellow, with no small opinion of himself, for some days could 
say nothing except “he called me it, sir; he called me if.” On another 
occasion he was still more the image of a minister of the Gospel: Some 
undergraduates dining with him, Mrs. Whately, willing to be polite, turned 
to one of them and asked him what was the opinion of the men in the hall 
on the political question which happened then to be agitating every one— 
the Reform Bill of ’32. The question was overheard br Fis Grace, who 


roared out from the other end of the table: “* Why don’t you ask the opinion 
of the bedmakers?” The youth to whom this was addressed had readiness 
enough to reply that he had already ascertained that, and that they were al! 
Liberals to a man, though, as the Doctor had remarked, very ignorant per- 
sons. Whately was himself a Liberal. ‘** The New Hyperion” amuses us 
this time by an actual meeting between Paul Fleming and the romantic 
Mary Ashburton of the old days. She is of course fat now; but while 
there is a little overdoing of the fun in some such respects, her silliness and 
the vain delusion of Paul are cleverly given; and indeed in so whimsical a 
tale anything can be defended. ‘Some Old Proverbs ” will be found enter- 
taining, and so will “Under the Cypress,” a hunter's and fisher’s description 
of the cypress swamp and its game. It is capital. Good, too, is the article 
on the Schuylkill country, with its references to the Mennonites 


Pennsylvania Dutch. But, in fact, all of Lippinco/t’s is excellent. 


| 
ind the 


Spain and the Spaniards. By N. L. Thieblin, “ Azamat-Batuk.” In 
two volumes. (London: Hurst & Blackett.)—In this book the reader will 
find no complete description of Spain as it appears to the tourist's eye ; there 
is no account of the wonderful and varied scenery of that little-known coun- 
try, nor of its art collections; nor is there any serious attempt made 
unravel the knot of Spanish political affairs. It was written by a well 
known London journalist, who visited Spain as correspondent of the New 
York Herald, and tells us what he saw there during the Carlist rising of last 
year. Of course there is a certain amount of space devoted to the presenta 
tion of the state of the newly declared republic and of the claims of the 
Carlists, but not more than is needed to save the reader from irnoranee of 
the subject. The author gives us very little theorizing from facts, but he 
gives us plenty of facts from which we can draw our own infere: 


to 





‘es, and it 
is in this way that the reader is enabled to form a comprehension of the anar 
chy existing in Spain, and of the feeble basis on which the Republic rests, 
such as could never be attained by reading ignorant resolutions in favor of 
Spanish republicanism, passed at three or four thousand miles’ distance. The 
tendency of a man who writes from so neutral a point of view as thatofthe 
newspaper correspondent, is towards a disagreeable cynicism; he demands 
what are called sensations, with indifference to their general bearing, but 
this quality also saves him from too partial a view of what he is seut to 
watch. We ask him merely to take the place of our own eyes, and the way 
ia which he does this is the measure of his success or failure. 

We know of no book that so well represents the condition of modern 
Spain; the author had the advantage of previous familiarity with the coun- 
try, and he treats both Carlists and Republicans with an impartial hand. He 
is conscious of the iveapacity of Don Carlos himself, of the pretentiousness of 
the Carlist war-making. 
recounting one or two campaigning scenes, he says: 


Of this we quote an amusing example. After 


“Such and similar episodes were almost of daily occurrence. and the 
whole of our life in the Campo del Honor,with its eccentric adventures, its 
various encounters with strange‘characters in the most astounding costumes, 
and its serio-comie background of religious crusades, and daily masses cele- 
brated by priests in top-boots and spurs, had something about it which re- 
minded one immensely of Offenbach’s and Hervé’s operas. In fact, when 
Don Carles and his generals were not present, we—the foreigners and the 
Frenchified Spanish officers—used to salute each other with the well-known 
chorus of * Little Faust’: 


*** Vaillants guerriers,’ etc. 


Occasionally, indeed, it seemed to me, from a good many analogies, as if this 
chant had been specially written for us, and, as if to complete the joke, it 
turned out that the popular song of the gendarmes in ‘ Genevitve z Bra- 
bant’ was sung by every volunteer in the foree, it being—so I was toli—a 
national inelody of Guipuzcoa.” 


More serious consideration is accorded the Carlist generals, who scem to 
be superior in every way to the Pretender, and full credit is given to many 
of the qualities of the army. The admirers of the ready tongue of Castelar 
will find an account of that orator’s qualities as a minister, which will per- 
haps enlighten them but will not very much delight them, and there are 
sone interesting pages about Figueras. 





The Heroes of the Seven Hills. By Mrs. C. H. B. Laing, author of the 
‘Seven Kings of the Seven Hills.’ (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. )—Mrs. 
Laing’s little volume is a worthy companion to her earlier oue. It is, like 
that. a pleasant rendering of the old stories that everybody ought to know 
in a form well adapted to attract children. The style is somewhat artificial : 
probably in no other country under the sun would Menenius Agrippa’s 
familiar fable appear as of the “abdomen” and the members. The illustra- 





tions are excellent, and the type well suited to children’s eyes. 
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RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Department of the Interior, United States Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories. F. V. Hayden, United States Geologist-in-Charge. 
Publications No, 4. ‘Synopsis of the Flora of Colorado.’ By Thomas C. Porter 
and John M. Coulter, Washington: Government Printing Office, March 20, 1874. 
» pp. x -180. 


Miscellaneous 


This volume, a continuation of the series of reports by Dr. Hayden, is a 
valuable contribution to the natural history of the West, forming as it 
It is not a 
mere list of the species, but an actual synopsis, and embraces descriptions 
of all the orders, genera, 
Chapman's * Flora,’ and other botanies of the States east of the Mississippi 


does a complete hand-book of the botany of Colorado Territory. 
and species not contained in Gray’s ‘ Botany,’ 


River. In view of the fact that the mountainous districts of Colorado are 
at present visited by many travellers and naturalists, the publication of this 
book is very timely, and we presume it will be eagerly sought after. A full 
and complete alphabetical index, referring to all the families, genera, and 
species, adds Of the authors, Mr. Coulte1 
was the botanist of Dr. Hayden’s survey for several years, while Professor 
Porter of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., is well known as one of our best 


creatly to the value of the work. 


lh 


specialists in botany. he authors, in their introductory letter, acknow- 
ledge the assistance of Professor Lesquereux in the elaboration of the 
Musci and Hepatice ; of Henry Willey in that of the Lichens; and of 
Charles H. Peck in that of the Fungi. They also return thanks to Dr. 
Gray, Mr. Sereno Watson, Dr. George Thurber, and Mr. J. H. Redfield ; aud 
they state that the plan followed in the synopsis is that of Mr. Watson in 
his catalogue, Vol. V. of Mr. Clarence King’s Report. This hardly expresses 
the degree of their obligation to Mr. Watson, however, in view of the 
extent to which the subject-matter has been copied directly from his publi- 
with or without material modification. 


eations, 


Report on a Naval Mission to Europe. especially devoted tothe Material and Construe- 
tion of Artillery. Two volumes quarto. Washington. 1873. 


in 1870, Captain (then Commander) Edward Simpson, of the Bureau of 


Orduance, was instructed by the Secretary of the Navy to proceed to Europe 
for the purpose of enquiring into the more recent improvements in naval 
ordnanee. In carrying out bis mission, Captain Simpson reached London in 
July, 1870, and proceeded thence to Belgium and to the great establishment 
of Krupp at Essen. From this point he went to Italy, and visited the va 
rious arsenals and dock-yards at Naples. He then passed on to Austria, 
where he devoted particular attention to the torpedo establishments at 
In Prussia, he was not permitted to visit the manufac- 
torv of small arms and the laboratory in Berlin, but free access was allowed 
to other establishments. At St. Petersburg, every facility was extended to 
him: as also in Sweden, where he visited the celebrated Dannemora [ron 
Mive. Returning to Nng!and in Juve, 1371, he remained there for a month, 
and then proceeded to Holland. In October, 1871, he was enabled to visit 
the close of the wan Here he inspected various dock-yards, 
foundries, ete. At Brussels, he examined thoroughly the subject of phospho- 
as a material for cannon; and at the end of 1872 he returned to 
Captain Simpson's report of his observations, which 


Vienna and Fiume. 


Paris after 


rus-bronze 
the United States. 
were extremely minute, is illustrated by a large number of plates, and con- 
tains a great deal of practical information which cannot fail to be of very 
great value not only to the Government but to manufacturers of metal and 
The two volumes form an appropriate companion series to the 


of ordnance. 
‘Metals and Ordnance’ by General Rodman, published 


superb volumes on 
some years ago by the Orduance Department of the Army. 
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Fine Arts. 


THE DRAMA. 

SALVINI IN ALFIERI’S TRAGEDY OF “ SAUL.” 
‘HE enjoyment given by great acting and great writing was rarely com- 
| bined when, a fortnight ago, we were ailowed to hear Alfieri ’3 masterpiece 
of “Saul” from Signor Salvini and his company. That slight tendency to 
suspicion with which we have watched the other personations of Salvini, the 


jealous fear lest we were being captivated by a higher kind of melodrama,was 


quite absent from the pleasure which this particular effort called forth. In 
Saul” the actor showed himself calm and massive in style, penetrated with 
great ideas and powerful intuitions, ingenious in the extreme yet con- 
stantly tending to simplicity, and wrapped in a rugged primitive grandeur 
altogether befitting the royal colossus he portrayed. The play is eutirely 
one of declamation, up to the suicide at its close; and in its conduct the tra- 
gedian found occasion for almost every resource of invective, eloquence, la- 
mentation, satire, and despair. His first appearance was most telling: he 
moved slowly forward from the royal pavilion to the throne set at the tent- 
door, bis head sunk between his shoulders and helplessly balancing with the 
first weakness of senility, bis mantle strained tightly around his herculean 
shoulders, the hair and beard a heap of grey, and the filmed eyes vainly 
seeking for joy in the sunrise of Gilboa. The pictare was so perfect and so 
protracted that it seemed as if it never would or ought to speak, and the first 
words, profoundly hollow and low, struck strangely upon the attention of the 
ypell-bound and silent house. Saul talks at first to his own heart, praising 
the token of the dawn, and asking for his bygone years. The first question 
of Abner, however, arouses that leonine querulousness, that infinite dissatis- 
faction with all things, and that perpetual challenge or accusation of circum- 
stance, which are the key-note of Alfieri’s conception. The reproaches to 
Abner for being young and looking at the future with eyes of youth are fol- 
lowed by long complaints really addressed to destiny, but falling with en- 
venomed bitterness upon his son and his daughter Michal, whom he calls 

figlia del pianto.” David entering is met with similar upbraiding, until he 
closes the argument with the fragment of Saul’s mantle cut at Engedi. This 
is a whole act of unredeemed and we may almost say peevish abasement, re- 
quiring all the force of a naturally noble speaker to give it dignity. In Sal- 
vini’s hands the complaining king is like the “‘ Jeremiah” among the prophets 
of Michael Angelo. The act is ended with a bit of play thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the accent of mistrust which runs through it; having reconciled 
himself with his children and with David, and sent them kindly into the pavil- 
ion for repose, Saulremembers the plotting Abner, who is about to retire ; the 
monarch thereupon stalks over the scene to Abner, wrapping his robes about 
him anew, and tossing his beard outside his mantle with a huge jerk of his 
lion-like head ; cows Abner with his glance, and drives him before into the 
tent, laying upon his shoulder the powerful hand which still crushes the mor- 
sel of purple which is the sign of David’s fidelity. This action is not indicated 
by Alfieri, but it adds a touch to the color of the scene. 
the whole act is in that tone of heaviness without the hope of remedy 
which Alfieri takes from Greek tragedy. Saul and Michal are a wandering 
(Edipus and Antigone. Anact is not thought too much to give to this mere 
portrayal of a mood, the mood of a hero whom the Eumenides have marked, 
and who has no longer a motive for effort or energy. 

To introduce some fibre into such a portrayal of abandoned misery, the 
chords of jealousy, of cruelty, and of inspired despair are introduced. But 
first comes the great scene when David soothes the king with his harp, and 
with the series of short, crisp chants which Mr. Browning has imitated in 
one of the most sustained and eloquent of his poems ; it is quite impossible 
to describe this scene, where Salvini scarcely moves from an attitude of 
statuesque grief upon his seat, but where emotions of pride, peace, and de- 
licious memory chase each other across his speaking face. This episode, 
which, like that of “‘ Hamlet,” is a ‘play within a play,” is cut off by the 
poet with a touch peculiarly oriental and savage. David, singing like an 
Arab robber, forgets himself in his boast: “I overtake, I overthrow, I dis 
perse the Philistine : I show that we have two swords in the field!” Upon 
which Saul cries weep + from the midst of bis lethargy: “Is any sword 
in camp save mine?” and, while David flies, the act closes upon the king’s 
picturesque ravings. 

There is vast irony, and irony to the purpose, since it has power to blast 
where it strikes, in Saul’s treatment of the priest Ahimelech.. In this 
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dialogue occurs Alfieri’s superb description of a captive heathen king, 
“taken in battle with arms in hand, a great king, a warrior burning with 
generous desire and lavish of his own blood in the cause of his people.” 
Loaded with chains, neither inveighing nor pleading, he is dragged before 
admiring Saul. But “to ferocious Samuel he appeared guilty of valor” 

“. . . Reo di coraggio 

Parvi egli al fero Samuel!” 

And the sacerdotal headsman thrice struck at the life of the vietim with his 
own priestly hand. Saul rises into epic wrath against those who *‘ mock, in 
security, the perils of warriors,” the “less than women,” the wielders of the 
“‘ verga vil” and “ studiati carmini,” who, “ clothed in effeminate linen, dare 
direct those who sweat in armor.” From this burst he is recalled by Ahime- 
lech, who reminds him that before the Eternal he is but crowned dust; a 
sentiment received by Saul in Salvini’s personation with an all-abounding 
gesture of humiliation. 
returned ninefold upon Ahimelech and his priests ; and the fourth act closes 
upon Saul soiled with sacerdotal blood, and lamenting that he is alone: 

Misero re!” But first occurs a piece of still 
finer and more poignant irony than that which is wasted upon the linen 
ephods of the priests. 
ness of David, is told for the first time of his own fate from the lips of his 
father. ‘ To-morrow,” bas proclaimed the ghost of Samuel (in the some- 
what dubious grammar of our translation), “shalt thou and thy sons be 
with me.” Nothing could well be more profound than the Italian-like recoil 
of argument and expressive weightiness of a hidden thought shown by 
Salvini when he meets Jonathan’s generous plea with the outburst of this 
reserved revelation. He grasps the youth by the body like a reed, and 
plucks murderously at his breast, as with blazing eyes he pours into his 
mind the hot torrent of his jealousy and terror: ‘* My house shall be extinct 
and uprooted by him who shall usurp my sceptre; thy brothers, thy off- 
spring, and thyself, naught shall remain of all my race.” To deaden this 
mighty shock, Alfieri has simply put in the character of the young prince an 


The severity which Samuel had used upon Agag is 


“ Sol, con mi stesso, io sto. 


It is when Jonathan, trying to incite Saul to forgive- 


inexhaustible fund of patience and sense of fatality : “ Does the sword of 


man avail against the celestial brand ?” 


It is the fifth act, filled with the terrific after-dream and rumination of 


the scene at Endor, which tests the actor who essays Alfieri’s “Saul.” It 
is one of the greatest opportunities and problems of the whole Italian reper- 
tory. The opening speech : 


Readers of ‘* The Nation” are 


reading up to their standards. 
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Their attention 
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**Ombra adirata e tremenda, deh ! cessa,”’ 


In Salvini's 


is often spoken by the performer crouching at the foot-lights. 
representation it is sent from the profundities of the tent, preceded by some 
articulate moanings. 
mighty shade of Samuel for himself and his children culminates with the 
raving words: ** Thy eyes are Sloodthirsty, thy sword and hand are of fire; 
from thy wide nostrils come flames which dart upon me; they touch me; I 
burn.” 
upon himself and runs back, tearing away the garment, which appears to 
burn his flesh like a Dejanira’s robe. 


The agony of despair with which he pleads with the 


At this point the tragedian, seemingly beside himself, turns thrice 


All through this scene he moves ovet 
the stage in the loftiest kind of tragie possession, filled with passion, vet 
controlling it, and displaying the true artist in his wildest moments. The 
picture is complete when the mad king, for whom the air is filled with 


phantoms, believes he is grasped trom behind by the hair, and tur 


into the arms of his daughter, who, with tears and anguish, has followed 
him through his distracted wanderings. Who but Salvini could give us ¢ 

agony of terror, that revulsion of sobbing reassurance’? Atter t there 
seems no opportunity for a greater climax; vet the actor (who has invented 
this encounter between the King and his daughter without the poet's | ) 
contrives a superior one soon after for the close. [tis when he smooth 
his wild hair under the heavy Hebrew crown, drapes himself. and falls upon 
his sword, moyed with a very human mingling of decorum and despai It 


is a sudden, an abrupt truncation of the drama. The fault is the poet's 
there is too little of the twine and woof of tragedy in this hasty conclusi 
Yet, for the play as a whole, as a construction at once classical and biblical 
the world is indebted to Alfieri. [tis rather heated than emotional; 4 
haps it is rather a disturbing influence in the mind than a pathetic charm 
but it is stirred from beginning to end with a current of real feeling, and has 


in that respect a vast advantage over other classic Hebraisms that we knew 


over “ Esther,” for example, and ** Athalie.” 
This was the only new piece presented by Salvini and his troop during 
the engagement. The support was insignificantly good, the theatre 


(Booth’s) much better than the Academy of Music ; 
properties tawdry. 
da which we have yet to undertake 


the Italian seenery and 
It is significant of the immensity of the propagan 
in Europe betore the greatness of the 
national eagle will be fully understood there, to know that Sr. Salvini really 
thought it would be necessary to provide and bring over his seenery, beliey 


ing that matters of that kind could not be procured in the New World. 
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which consists exclusively of works agreeable to the most cultivated taste. 


Catalogues sent free. 


flenry Holt & Co., Publishers, £5 Bond Street, New York. 


ARPER'S CATALOGUE. The at- 
tention of those designing to form libraries, or 
increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 

fully invited to Harper’s Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion of the standard and most esteemed 
works in English Literature—comprehending over three 
ousand volumes, 

Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will find this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each generai head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 

Harper's Catalogue sent by mail on receipt often cents. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 
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A TANGLED SKEIN. 1 vol. 8vo, 
paper, 7scts. By Albany Fonblanque, Jr. An author 
who has inherited genius of an uncommon order, 

‘This novel captivates the reader when he first opens 
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closing page.’’— Boston Traveller. 
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rt times there was no use whateyer for all that 


Commercial paper is in good demand at 5 to 6 per cent. for firm names hay- 
ing a short time to run. 

The statement of the Clearing-house banks on Saturday showed that they 
had gained $324,700 iu reserve, against anincrease of $5,168,700 in liabilities, 


which, if compared with the statement of the previous week, shows a falling 
off of $407,475 in the net surplus reserve; but currency 
law, the banks are no longer required to keep on hand a reserve against their 
circulation beyond the 5 per cent. to be kept in Washington, and conse- 
quently the only reserve required is 25 per cent. against their deposits, which 
this week would be $58,232,200, as shown by the figures given below. 


owivg to the new 


The following is a comparison of the averages of the past two weeks: 


June 20, June 27. Differences. 






BsQONG. ...cccccccs cocceseseese soceees $279.067,5°0  $281,791,500 Inc.. $2 724.000 
Specie .. uxtetbebeoes 19,034,200 19.714.500 Dec... 219 900 
Legal tenders. 61,838,600 62,923,200 Inc... 1,084,600 
OIE cn inse. é0<e08 227,619,500 ay 200 Inc... 5,309.70 
Circulation 26 652,300 26,511 300 Dec... 141,000 


The following shows the nth ation between the reserve and the liabilities 


according to the new law: 








LAWFUL MONEY. 
I a unin 45 tRNA KeRENER COORG SUEEESEE 64. 465i SObRURAHETS Sead en waneeenens $19,714,300 
Legal tenders. .......cccccccccccccess socnccccccccsenscccecereccessecsecesees 
LIABILITIES, 

Deposits <a nT ee a PE ee $232.929,200 
5 per cent. of which is... a Gas 58 932: 
Sh wing & surplus of reserve over the e 35 per ceot. required t by law of. ne AG 24.405, 200 
And a gain over last week of.............. me a 6.200 350 


The stock market has been active, with the course of prices steadily 
towards improvement. The market advanced from 3 to 5% per cent. during 
the week, the greatest rise in any stock being that in Wabash, from 30! to 
364. To-day a still further advance took place, carrying Central and Hud- 
son up to 101, Lake Shore to 778, Rock Island to 1021, Wabash to 39%, 
Western Union to 76, Northwestern Common to 448, St. Paul Common to 
414, Pacific Mail to 45{, Ohio and Mississippi to 261, Union Pacifie to 291, 
ena C C. to 203. At the close this evening there has been a re- 
action in prices of from } to 1} per cent., which is natural, considering the 
handsome rise of the last few days. Undoubtedly the demand which has 
existed for stocks has come in part from parties who were short, but there 
has been for some weeks past a continued demand from investors for such 
atocks as Central, Rock Island, and Lake Shere, as well as for the more 
speculative ones from those shrewd parties who always buy when the mar- 
ket is unduly depressed, and who pay jor the stocks they buy and take them 
off the Street. 

The large bear operaters are still said to be short on their sellers’ con 
tracts which they put out two weeks ago, but there is no way of ascertain- 
ing the truth of the report; they may buy stocks for cash, hold them for a 
rise, and sell them out again, all the time being short on sellers’ contracts. 
which they are uot called upon to fulfil for five weeks yet, and they may have 
reason to think that prices will be down again by that time to a point suffi- 
ciently low to enable them to buy back at a profit. 


Two failures have 


Cc. and I. 


taken place ainong the bears during the week in con- 
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sequence of the sharp advance in prices. That of an operator who sold right 
and left on the ** make or break” principle, was quite a serious one among 
those brokers who were so unfortunate as to take his orders or his contracts. 
the atively small advances in the market, 
more bears fail than bulls on sharp declines, this is that the 
former led upon for large amounts as margins, while the latter 
it ten or 
were purchased. The bear, 
consequently, will take the greatest risk, and a small advance generally 
means a heavy loss to him. 
The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 


It is generally the case that, on compa 
The reason for 
are pot cal 
have to be prepar ‘od to carry their stocks by hy pothecating thei ¢ 


fifteen per cent. under the price at which they 








the Stock Exchange for the week ending Saturday, June 27, 1874: 
ina - - ae: 
Monday Tuesday. Wed'day. Thureday Friday. Saturday 

N.Y.C @& H.R... 981K 99 99% 99% 994 1°0%4 
Lake Shore........ Ws 7% 75 7 
eRe 2496 29% 31% 
Union Pacific .... 26% 26% <7% 
Chi. & N. W hoe i046 41 4% 

Do. pf... 58 9X 00 
N. J. Centrai...... asia 107% 107% 
Rock Island....... 9h Mw IX 
Mil. & St. Paul.... B14 Bilg Bx 

D. pid. 5i% 59D 
3 ae U3 33 854 
Pe ee Weseseses 19h 1093¢ 109% 
SS) eee 24g 24% 28% 
og Sa 1834 18 Ra 
w.U Le. seeeeee TAs F584: é % 
Pac fic Mali amen i ise 43 iq 4334 43% 4454) re % 4435 14,200 

The Government bond market has been quiet, and prices to- te show 


only a sinall deviation from those current a week ago. During the early 
part of the week the market was strong and higher, but later, with lower 
gold aud a weaker London market, prices declined a fraction. 

The following are the closing quotations this evening : 


U. &. Ga Of 18B1.... 2.225000. 80) SBISR3Z | U. 8. 5-90, 1867 ..0....... «IQA MINA 
Se! frre 114 ‘ails, | Jf Ss : 3 eee .-1203,@l121 
U.S. 5-20, 1864 ....... = @li7%¢ | U. B. Se, 10-40. ...... cc cccccvcs 114 @1N434 
U.S. 5-20, 1865, May and Nov 117R|OQuN8S | U. 8. Se of 18B1................ 1144 @11444 
U. 8. 5 20, 1865, Jan. aud July. .1203,@12034 | U. 8S, Carrency 6’s........ - 11536@115%j 


The only transactions in State bonds of any importance have been in 
Tevnessees, which have ranged at about 80 for both the old and new issues. 
The State Treasurer of South Carolina has declined to recognize some 
$340,000 certificates of indebtedness authorized by the last legislature, on 
the ground of unconstitutionality. These certificates were made receivable 
for taxes, aud proceedivgs have been commenced against the Treasurer to 
make him honor them. 

The advance in gold on Monday of last week to 112 was not maintained, 
the price gradually settling to 111}. The following shows the range of quo- 
tations for the week: 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
Monday, June 2 11lYy 112 1114 1117; 
Tuesday, sane $8. paseo Te 112 1115, 111% 
Wednesday. June 24......... 11134 141% 1113, 1114 
Thureday, June 25........... 1114, 1113, 11145 1117, 
Friday. June 26... 2... 2.2.00. 1113, 1113, 111% 111 
Saturday, June 27..... oo « Baan 1114 111% 11124 


At the Government sale on Thursday the total amount of gold bid for 
was $1,795,000; the amount to be sold, $1,000,000, was awarded at 111:07 
to 111263. T he shipments of specie for the week amount to $1,020,310, 
The total amount shipped since January 1 is $30,027,947, against $26,962,225 
for the same period in 1873, aad $36,036,607 in 1872. 


AND.- BOOK OF BIBLE GEO- 
graphy, containing the Name, Pronunciation, 
and Meaning of every Place, Nation, and Tribe 

mentioned in both the Canonical and Apocryphal Scrip- 

tures. By Rev. George H. Whitney, D.D. Illustrated 

by nearly one hundred engravings and forty maps and 

plans. Four hundred closely printed pages. New edi- 

| tion, revised and correcied to date. Price, post-paid, 
$2 50. 
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tionaries, Fine Arts, Galleries of | DENHAM & CO., 803 Broadway, New York. 
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| 1) 17 Murray Street, New York. | EASY. 
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, : — sf ef ay, | of Oldand New Books sent free of charge. MORFORD’S SHORT-TRIP GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
upon receipt of stamp to pay | %° poe Seventh Year, 1874 
: cs ae = i - | e most complete Guide for Americans in the Old 

postage. OREIGN BOOKS Reviewed in the | World. Handsome 16mo, green flexible covers, 
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New York. 
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Nation, and books in all languages, at 
SCHOENHOF & MOELLER’S, 
importers, 40 Winter Street, Boston. | 


with Map. Price $2. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHA M, 
Publishers, 47 and 49 Greene Street, New York, 
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